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ABSTRACT 


Towards Enhancing Spirituality for Inclusivity 
in the United Methodist Church in the 
Japanese American Context 
by 

Hidemi Ito 

inclusivity in a pluralistic United Methodist Church is defined and measured by 
the equal involvement and interactions of participating members of ethnic groups. The 
spirituality of inclusivity is measured by the degree of synthesis and incorporation of 
life experiences of each member group within the life of the church. 

Americans of Japanese ancestry have a unique body of experience and history in 
the United States of America. It is portrayed in their painful memory of suffering from 
prejudicial treatment and oppression. In the churches, there appears to be an inability 
to help Japanese Americans with their history and in synthesizing and incorporating 
their experiences in an integrated way within the larger church as an expression of 
Christian faithfulness. 

The Jews have taken their critical events (exodus, exile, etc.) and have 
incorporated them integrally into the religious life through Seders and other religious 
festivals. They also developed wisdom literature with their experience in Exile. These 
two unique experiences influenced the early Jesus movements to link between the 
Hebrew tradition and the Jesus movement and later developed into the Christian Church. 

Understanding the origins of Christian faith is an approach that helps Japanese 
Americans interpret their history in the United States of America. By understanding the 
specific socio-cultural factors which helped shape specific Gospel Traditions, we may be 
able, by analogy, to find clues as to how the self-identity become defined for the Japanese 
Americans and how they understand and explain their unique experiences so that 
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"incarnation" of the meaning of Jesus the Christ can take place and be communicated with 
other communities. 

To this end, research into "Q" provides an important basis for tracing how the 
original community of followers understood Jesus and how Jesus movements developed 
without being influenced by a certain theological dogma. At the same time, some of the 
Biblical figures who suffered from painful experiences and turned them into positive 
strengths are studied. 

For the purpose of communicating with other ethnic groups, dialogue is an 
essential procedure. To prepare for dialogue, each person needs to follow the spirit of 
Jesus. Such persons can be truly called the followers of Jesus the Christ This 
mutuality offers the hope of understanding and respect among United Methodists and can 
lead to a higher level of integration and unity within the United Methodist Church. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 

In Christ there is no east or west, in him no south or 
north; but one great fellowship of love throughout the 
whole wide world. 

John Oxenham, "In Christ There Is No East or West," in 
the United Methodist Hvmnal . 1 

The United Methodist Church, as well as other denominations, has structures 
through which Christians have been commissioned to work for the kingdom of God in the 
world. Such a society, under God's rule, would have its people enjoy freedom and 
equality with justice. 

Americans of Japanese ancestry is one of many ethnic groups in the United States. 
This group, whose history is one of being marginalized and on the periphery of the 
larger society, has the same commission of being part of a multi-cultural inclusive 
church. Inclusivity is not achieved by melding with existing structures, but by 
affirming within each person, congregation and the larger Japanese American 
community a sense of a cultural and spiritual identity which engages in a transforming 
dialogue with others. 


Problem Addressed bv the Project 

This project deals with the life experiences of Americans of Japanese ancestry in 
Southern California, and attempts to introduce an appropriate theological understanding 
of God that calls for an ethnic and cultural plurality in the world today. This endeavor is 
in part accomplished by revisiting the historical Jesus as a source of inspiration and 


1 John Oxenham, "In Christ There Is No East or West," in The United Methodist Hvmnal 
(Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 1989), No. 548. 
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courage to help marginalized "nobodies" to become confident "somebodies." This project 
involves an approach to create an inclusive umbrella. 

Importance of the Problem 

The United Methodist Church has attempted in the past to bring all racial, ethnic 
groups into denominational structure. In this well-intended process, there was a lack of 
understanding for the healthy development of minority congregations, leaving such 
ethnic groups feeling somehow less important. This was a natural development of a 
deeply rooted Eurocentricism within American culture and religion. As a Eurocentric 
society and church faces its ending in America, it is incumbent upon the church to 
rethink its theology. 

It is clear that a theology that endorses actions to empower ethnic minority 
members is needed. In the past and present, much talk about God, intentionally or 
unintentionally, images a God whose vision is the Constantinian concept of mission for 
the expansion of colonial territories. 

Immigrant Japanese and children of such immigrants who adopted core values of 
the dominant group experienced rejection by virtue of being persons of color and of a 
different ethnicity. Out of this lie deeply buried feelings of self-hatred and shame, 
covered by a denial of this reality. 

Those within the Japanese American community who overtly resisted cultural 
assimilation were, and are often ostracized by members of their own group, as well as 
being misunderstood by the majority group. There is a need, out of this dilemma, to find 
a model affirming their cultural identity in a multi-cultural society. 

A spirituality that enhances Japanese American Methodists will speed the process 
of a truly inclusive United Methodist church. A faith in God that enhances plurality 
enhances justice in the world. Inter-group dialogue and action in this mode will 
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increase and deepen each person's spirituality in a newer understanding of bible study 
and devotional life. 

Those engaged in dialogue with others must review their own understanding of the 
nature of their faith in God. The temptation exists to become a "righteous" somebody in 
one's ritual observances. Such an attitude could easily result in power conflicts. The 
goal should be a willingness to be transformed through sincere dialogue. 

Thesis 

The writer's thesis is that people can be empowered to work for inclusivity in 
the church and the world if their cultural and spiritual identity is affirmed and shared. 
The writer's intent is to articulate a path to build a firm cultural and spiritual identity 
by engaging people with God who affirms ethnicity, with the historical Jesus, and with 
some of the biblical figures who were wounded and who have experienced being put down 
to nobodyness, yet who in their trust in the "Emmanuel" have gained new insight and 
strength to transform these limitations into power and wisdom toward the Kingdom of 
God 

When a person has high self-esteem, with cultural and spiritual identity, then 
that person is ready to dialogue with confidence and understanding, towards the goal of 
transforming inclusiveness. 

Definitions of Major Terms 

Image of an Inclusive Church 

The imagery of Isaiah's prophesy on the peaceful kingdom will help clarify terms 

used in this paper. 

The wolf shall live with the lamb, 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, 
the calf and the lion and the fading together, 
and a little child shall lead them, 


and the weaned child shall put its hand 
on the adder's den. 

They will not hurt or destroy 

on all my holy mountain; 

for the earth will be full of the knowledge of the 
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Lord as waters covers the sea (Isa. 11:1 -9). 

Other imagery of the Kingdom of God Jesus draws is its inclusiveness when he 
said: These people will come from east and west, from north and south, and will eat in 
the kingdom of God. Indeed, some are last who will be first, and some are first who will 
be last (Luke 13: 29-30). 

Spirituality 

Spirituality is used in this project to mean that spirituality enables one to see 
one's own cultural identity as God's unique creation, enabling the reader to accept others 
with appreciation and a caring attitude. When Jesus introduced the Kingdom of God in 
Galilee as the ultimate social system, he meant God as being a holy and compassionate God 
who justifies each person as God's creation and embraces all in a caring love. 2 Jews 
believed in a holy God-the God who creates a holy, orderly cosmos. 3 When the spirit 
of the compassionate God resides within the heart of a person, be he a "wolf or a "lamb," 
the person can accept the other with respect and appreciation, though God has created 
each with unique characteristics. The natural order of predator and prey is transformed 
into mutuality and peace. This is illustrated in the creation of Adam, man and not Jew or 
any other ethnicity (Gen. 2). Ruth, a woman, was chosen to be a link in Jesus' Davidic 
messianic lineage. Peter, a Jew by birth, came to see that God shows no partiality in the 
matter of good (Acts 10:34). 

Inclusivitv 

Inclusivity is a result of a person's condition in being filled with the spirit of the 
compassionate God. Let us listen to what is recorded when Jesus said: "You have heard 
that it was said, you shall love your neighbor and hate your enemy. But I say to you, 
Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you, so that you may be children of 

2 Marcus J. Borg, Conflict. Holiness and Politics in the Teachings of Jesus (New York: 
Edwin Mellen Press, 1984), 257. 

3 Jerome H. Neyrey, Paul in Other Words: A Cultural Reading of His Letters 
(Louisville: Westminster/ John Knox Press, 1990), 26. 
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your Father in heaven; for he makes his sun rise on the evil and the good, and sends 
rain on the righteous and the unrighteous." (Matt. 5: 43-45) If one can believe that 
God sends the rain and the sunlight over the righteous and the unrighteous equally, the 
person should be able to accept others as God's caring children. Therefore, to speak of an 
inclusive church in the United Methodist Church is to recognize a multi-cultural, 
multi-ethnic, multi-lingual, gender affirming life and ministry at all levels. 4 An 
inclusive church means full acceptance of ethnic minority persons as equal partners in 
ministry, making indispensable contributions to the total ministry of the church, 
thereby increasing the quality of the ministry. 5 
Church 

Church in this project is used to mean people who are called out of the world for 
the Kingdom of God in the world. Organizations, systems, and offices of the church as a 
religious institution is not meant. Therefore, the church is composed of persons who 
commit themselves to work for the Kingdom of God in the world. 

Kingdom of God 

The Kingdom of God is defined as the realm in which the Spirit of the 
compassionate God rules. 

God is defined as the wholeness of God who both in God's holiness brought into 
being the creation, and within whose compassion all are embraced. 

Japanese Americans 

The term Japanese Americans is defined as those persons of Japanese ancestry in 
the United States. There are several classifications of these persons: Issei (original 
immigrants); Yobiyose Issei (those bom in Japan, but brought to America by their 
parents or relatives while they were quite young); Shin-lssei (those who immigrated 

4 United Methodist Church, The Book of Resolutions (Nashville: United Methodist 
Publishing House, 1992), 346-48. 

5 Gary Weaver, "In Search of an Inclusive Church," The United Methodist Monitor. 
Spring/ Summer 1994, 2. 
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after 1945); Nisei (second generation Japanese Americans who were born and received 
their entire education in the U. S. A.); Kibei Nisei (those who were born in the States 
but received an education in Japan, then returned to the United States to live and work); 

and Sansei (third generation Japanese Americans); and Yonsei (fourth generation). 6 

In general, all of these persons have a common experience: that is because of 
their ethnic and genetic origins they were and are discriminated against, and 
marginalized because of racism of the dominant culture. 

Culture 

Culture is defined in two parts: external and internal. External culture is the 
overt part: what people can observe and learn. Internal culture is the cultural 
environment within which one grew up that shaped and formed one's thinking and 
perspective. There are cultural myths, values, beliefs, and thought patterns that 
influence one's behavior and the way that one perceives and responds to one's 
surroundings.7 This project addresses primarily the internal culture that creates 
conflict with others. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

Within the United Methodist Church work has already been done in some of the 
preliminary study reports of the Conference on Human Relations 8 and a report on the 
Texas Conference on Human Relations 9 to discover the role of the denomination and to 
improve the skills of the local church in changing personal attitudes regarding racially 
changing community patterns and interracial relations. 

6 Michi Nishiura Weglyn, Years of Infamv: The Untold Story of America's 
Concentration Camps (New York: William Morrow, 1976), 41. 

7 Eric H. F. Law, The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb: A Spirituality for Leadership in 
a Multi-Cultural Community (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1993), 7. 

8 Board of Christian Relationships, Southern Califomia-Arizona Annual Conference, 
and General Board of Church and Society and Economic Relations, Conference on Human 
Relations, Methodist Church, 11-13 Feb. 1958. 

9 A. Dudly Ward, ed., Texas Conference on Human Relations (Washington, D. C.: 
General Board of Church and Economic Relation, Methodist Church, 1957) 9-12 
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There are the Episcopal Addresses of the General Conferences prior to the union 
of the Central Jurisdictional Conference into the Methodist Church (1956, 1960, 

1964, and 1968). 10 All of the speeches given by the Episcopal leaders leave a strong 
impression, especially to ethnic minorities, that the leaders of the majority group are 
pressing the issue out of a sense of obligation following the Supreme Court decision on 
racial integration in the public schools. There is no record of joy or welcome when the 
Pacific and Japanese Provisional Conference was taken into the Methodist Church system 
in 1964. In general there is an authoritative, even arrogant attitude that says "Let's 
absorb them." The writer, as a member of an ethnic minority clergy, wonder if they 
were really speaking out of their compassionate love for a minority's equal rights. 

In addition, there is the Social Creed of the United Methodist Church which 
denounces racial segregation. Article 72 of the Social Principles affirms the rights of 
racial and ethnic persons, and denounces racism by saying: "Racism plagues and 
cripples our growth in Christ, inasmuch as it is antithetical to the gospel itself. 
Therefore, we recognize racism as sin and affirm the ultimate and temporal worth of all 
persons." 11 

Article IV of the Constitution of the Discipline of the United Methodist Church 
affirms the inclusiveness of the church. It states in part, 'The United Methodist Church 
is a part of the Church Universal, which is the open Body in Christ. Therefore, all 
persons, without regard to race, color, national origin, or economic condition shall be 
eligible to attend its worship services, to participate in its programs, and, when they 
take appropriate vows, to be admitted into its membership in any local church in the 
connection. 12 


10 See Methodist Church and United Methodist Church, Journal of the General 
Conference (Nashville: Methodist Publishing House, 1956, 1960, 1964 and 1968). 

11 United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline (Nashville: United Methodist 
Publishing House, 1992), 93-94. 

12 Ibid., 22. 
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At the 1992 General Conference, a resolution was submitted by the Western 
Jurisdictional Conference and the National Black Methodists for Church Renewal calling 
on the United Methodist Church to create an inclusive church in all dimensions and at all 
levels. 13 

It was reported that as of October, 1995,36 of 68 Annual Conferences of the 
United Methodist Church had committed to a comprehensive plan for inclusivity. The 
General Commission on Religion and Race will submit a proposal at the 1996 General 
conference to continue this agenda for another quadrennium. 14 

There have been "Shared Facility" workshops in the California-Pacific Annual 
Conference that aim to identify problems and issues of sharing church facilities by two 
or more ethnic groups. They also aim to train leaders to sensitize people to the needs of 
other ethnic groups. 

It seems that the church is still operating out of strategies according to what 
Loren Mead calls 'The Christendom Paradigm" in which he says that the mentality of the 
church as majority Euro-American Christian maintains that they are the church and 
that outside the boundaiy are pagans, and that this is the area for mission to conquer. 15 
The presumption is that this will also create inclusivity and a just society through a 
process of dialogue with others, but this at the cost of obliterating ethnic identity. 
Discussions to promote inclusivity misses the point. Inclusivity cannot be achieved by 
orders from above in the church structure, but must come out of strong convictions that 
all ethnic peoples are working for the kingdom of God in the world. Therefore, if we 
look into the spiritual dimensions of ethic integrity in celebrating selfhood, the 
opportunity for inclusiveness will be much improved. 


13 United Methodist Church, Book of Resolutions. 1992, 346-48. 

14 Ms. Elaine Jenkins, Associate General Secretary of General Commission on Religion 
and Race, United Methodist Church, telephone interview by author, 5 Oct. 1995. 

15 Loren Mead, The Once and Future Church (Washington, D. C.: Alban Institute, 

1991), 13-16. 
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Scope and Limitation of the Project 

This project is limited to the experiences taken mainly from the second 
generation Americans of Japanese ancestry who are members of the United Methodist 
Church in Southern California. 

Procedure for Integration 

This project seeks to develop a norm of conduct that creates inclusivity among 
ethnic groups by searching for a foundational norm in the Bible. In biblical studies we 
discover the Creator and sustainer of all beings. This God is holy and compassionate. 
This God creates each group with a uniqueness and distinctness from others, and yet all 
are sustained as children of God. Thus ethnic identity with its cultural values is 
established. 

The historical Jesus who strove until death and who was raised from the dead 
helps the human community to become liberated and restored with justice. Japanese 
Americans will receive vision and strength as they see their history in this country 
shaped by the world of the Spirit, transforming life situations into blessings from God. 
By identifying with Biblical figures, Japanese Americans may be empowered to establish 
a theology by which they can engage in dialogue with others. 

To establish a cooperative community for unify and integrity, honest dialogue is 
recommended. For dialogue with others, such dialogue should be theologically based. H. 
Richard Niebuhr introduces a foundational theological basis in a radical monotheism 
which defines God as the source of all being. 16 This perspective calls us to question and 
challenge ideas or concepts which are absolutes. 

Chapter Outline 

Chapter 2 deals with historical descriptions of Japanese Americans and Japanese 
American Methodist Churches. Japanese Americans were caught between the shame 

16 H. Richard Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism and Western Culture (Louisville: 
Westminster/ John Knox Press, 1970). 
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culture of Japanese ancestry and the guilt culture of the United States. A critical issue is 
the distinction between shame and guilt An analysis of the difference is crucial to 
understanding Japanese Americans. They have lost self-love and a sense of self- 
determination. In the chapters following, theological and biblical approaches to restore 
a healthy self-image and self esteem for Japanese Americans will be demonstrated, and 
finally, an attempt to establish a theology for Japanese Americans so that contributions 
from this ethnic group can also be shared for an inclusive church and society. 

Chapter 3 discusses a concept of God differing from the concept of a Western 
European Imperialistic God. Chapter 4 revisits the historical Jesus to see how he 
related himself as a Jew in a given Jewish conventional tradition as a transforming 
agent of the Spirit of God. 

Chapter 5 deals with biblical figures who lived and transformed given cultural 
situations into meaningful human relationships. In Chapter 6 a base of contextual 
theology of Japanese Americans is developed for the purpose of dialogical interactions 
with others. Chapter 7 deals with theological principles of dialogue. That chapter 
focuses upon establishing an environment for dialogue. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Japanese Americans and The United Methodist Church 

General Statement on Japanese Americans and Their Relationship to 
the Methodist Church 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries there were groups of immigrants from 
Japan who were primarily laborers. Officially, immigration from Japan was stopped 
from 1924 until 1965. Early Japanese immigrants were farmers, mine workers, and 
railroad laborers, almost always in barren desert areas. They proved to be hard 
workers, true to their cultural heritage. They tried hard to survive, but faced 
discriminatory racial practices. Citizenship, land ownership, and out-marrying to 
whites were denied to them by law. Many became Christians as a means of accomodation 
and Americanization, as well as a refuge and place of fellowship. 

The Methodist Church organized the Japanese Mission in the California 
Conference in 1886, and granted the status of a Japanese Mission Conference in 1900. 
The Japanese Methodist Churches in the subsequent Provisional Conference were 
absorbed into respective Annual Conferences when the Provisional Conference was 
dissolved in 1964. 

The children of immigrant Japanese, American citizens by birth, were 
encouraged by their parents to be Americanized, but could not easily do so, due to their 
Japanese features and cultural background. 

When World War II broke out, especially after Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor, 
their situation became desperate. President Roosevelt's signing of Executive Order 
9066 on February 19,1942, effectively removed and detained all Japanese from the 
West Coast into ten concentration camps. Those who were Christians were not supported 
in a meaningful way by the churches. Dr. Lester Suzuki in his book on the internment 
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states that Bishops and Superintendents of the Methodist Church were not visible in 
their support of Christians in the camps. 1 

Among immigrant children there was a strong sense of loyalty to the United States 
despite the internment, and volunteers and draftees entered the Army from the camps. 
Others resisted, and most were found guilty of draft evasion by the U. S. courts. 

Japanese American soldiers were in segregated units that became the most decorated 
units in United States Army history, the 442nd Regimental Combat Team and the 100th 
Infantry Battalion. They were used as shock troops when other units failed. 

Succeeding generations of Japanese Americans are losing their cultural heritage 
and legacy, and are troubled by identity questions, at a time when they could be 
contributing more to an evolving multi-cultural community. There remains the 
potential of being faithful followers of God's rule as the Jews were in Hebrew history. 

Japanese Americans have a responsibility to themselves and for the sake of their 
children in affirming their ethnic heritage as bearers of a rich culture contributing to a 
diverse Christian family. 

In this chapter, therefore, the writer describes the role Japanese Americans 
have played in American life, and the unique experiences that define who they are and the 
role of the Christian Church before and after World War II, as part of that experience. 
The reader will find precious personal testimonies and stories of Issei and Nisei and 
Sansei in the appendixes. 

History of Immigrants from Japan 
Historical Situation in Japan from A. D. 1636 

From 1636 until 1853, the Japanese government closed its doors to the Western 
world, thus preventing Japan from becoming a colony of Spain and Portugal. Following 
Commodore Perry's arrival in Japan in 1853, a number of dramatic changes in 

1 Lester Suzuki, Ministry in the Assembly and Relocation Centers of World War II 
(Berkeley, Calif.: Yardbird Publishing, 1979), 357. 
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Japanese society began to accelerate immigration across the Pacific. 2 Shortly after 
1867, when Emperor Meiji was declared the supreme secular and spiritual ruler of 
Japan, the ban on travel was lifted. The Japanese government also took a number of 
steps to abolish the long-existing feudal system. 

By 1876 the essence of the feudal system, the maintenance of a samurai warrior 
class, was ended. A parliamentary governmental system was adopted that included a 
system of pensions, and commutations, and the establishment of national conscription to 
meet military needs. Because of these sweeping changes, economic disruptions were 
severe. Opportunities for many Japanese men remained limited as the practice of 
primogeniture continued whereby the eldest son inherited the family name, house, and 
usually most of the property, thus leaving younger siblings without support. By 1884, 
Japan had begun to allow its citizens to leave as contract laborers. Although it was 
possible for Japanese to emigrate to the territories of Hokkaido and Taiwan, many found 
the climate and economic opportunities more favorable in Hawaii and the Pacific West 
Coast of the United States. 

Finally, following the period of change from a feudal society to institutions in a 
parliamentary government, Japan undertook two major wars, one with China (1894- 
95) and the other with Russia (1904 -05). The effect of these wars on emigration was 
considerable, since many men of draft age chose to emigrate rather than be drafted. 

Some patriotic persons came across the Pacific Ocean to earn money and send it back to 
Japan to pay back the debt of the nation. 


2 Otis Cary, "Protestant Mission," in A History of Christianity in Japan: Roman 
Catholic. Greek Orthodox, and Protestant Mission (Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 1976), 28-30. 
Cary states that President Fillmore sent Commodore Perry to Japan with a mission to establish 
trade after Portugal and Spain aroused anti-Christian sentiment in Japan. President Fillmore 
wrote to the Emperor: "The constitution and laws of the United States forbid all interference 
with the religious or political concerns of other nations. I have particularly charged Commodore 
Perry to abstain from every act which could possibly disturb the tranquility of Your Imperial 
Majesty's dominions." 
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These events accelerated the emigration of approximately 275,000 Japaense 
from a trickle in 1868 to its peak in 1907. 3 
Reactions to the Emigrants in the U. S. A. 

As the number of Japanese emigrants to the United States increased, so did 
organized prejudice against them, particularly in California. By 1907 there were 
increasing reports of physical violence, and there were also attempts to segregate 
Japanese children in public schools. These problems were brought to the attention of the 
Japanese government, and the result was the Gentlemen’s Agreement (between President 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Emperor) in 1908. This agreement was made under an 
understanding that Japanese already in the United States would receive better treatment. 
The Japanese government believed that they maintained their part of the agreement by 
restricting passports to unskilled laborers and granting them mainly to children and 
wives of immigrants already settled in the United States. In the years following 1908, 
Japanese immigration to the United States decreased considerably, but then a curious 
increase took place. As single Japanese men began to establish themselves more or less 
permanently in the United States, the practice of picture brides, — arranged marriages 
with the exchange of photographs -began and increased immigration again. A male 
immigrant's family in Japan would find what they considered a suitable bride, complete 
the marriage ceremony without the groom and send the bride to the United States armed 
only with her new husband's picture and youthful hopes to meet her destiny. 4 

In May of 1913, the California legislature passed the Alien Land Law which 
prohibited any alien not eligible for citizenship from owning land. During the following 
ten years, every state where numbers of Japanese were living with the exception of 
Utah, passed discriminatory land laws. Those states not on the West Coast passing such 
laws included Delaware, Louisiana, and Missouri. In 1920, even the loophole of owning 

3 Eileen Sunada Sarasohn, ed. The Issei: Portrait of a Pioneer: An Oral History (Palo 
Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, Publishers, 1983), 14. 

4 Ibid., 51. 
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land in the names of minor American born children of immigrants was closed by the 
California legislature. 5 As the anti-Japanese feeling reached an all-time high, it 
resulted in the passage of the Immigration Act of 1924 that effectively stopped all 
Japanese immigration until 1965. 

The intensity of this prejudice was totally out of proportion to the number of 
immigrants, for the entire population of both immigrants and native born Japanese 
Americans never comprised more than two and one-tenth percent of the population of 
California and only one-tenth of one percent of the entire population of the United 
States. 6 

Immediately after the bombing of Pearl Harbor, all Issei were declared "enemy 
aliens" and subject to FBI searches, arrests, and internment. By the evening of 
December 7,1941 hundreds of Issei had been taken into custody and by February 16, 

1942 some 2,192 Japanese aliens had been arrested. 7 

Following the Pearl Harbor assault, 980 suspects from the Hawaiian Japanese 
community were interned by authorities at the Hawaiian Dentention Center before their 
removal to mainland camps controlled by the Justice Department while in the mainland 
over two times larger numbers of Japanese Americans were arrested. It should be noted 
that there was a marked difference between the kind of discrimination being practiced on 
the Hawaiian Islands as compared to that practiced on the mainland. This caught the 
attention of a Special Investigator, a Special Representative of the States Department, 
Curtis B. Munson, whose mission was to get as precise a picture as possible of the degree 
of loyalty to be found among residents of Japanese descent, both on the West Coast of the 
United States and in Hawaii. 8 On the West Coast, there was no mistaking that racial 
attitudes were at the root of the animosity against the Issei and Nisei. 

5 Herbert V. Nicholson and Margaret Wilke, Comfort All Who Mourn (Fresno, Calif.: 
Bookmates International, 1982), 10-11. 

6 Sarasohn, 75. 

7 Ibid., 153. 

8 Weglyn, 47-48. 
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Other forms of pre-World War II discrimination against Japanese were: (1) an 
Antimiscegenation Law which prohibited Japanese Americans from marrying whites, and 
(2) Japanese immigrants could not become citizens until 1952. 9 

Economic competition also fueled anti-Japanese sentiment in the pre-war period. 
More than 50 percent of all Japanese men along the West Coast were making their living 
through agriculture, forestry, and fishing. In 1940, Japanese American farms in 
California, Washington, and Oregon numbered over 6,000 and comprised a total of 
250,000 acres. Most were small family businesses that specialized in labor-intensive, 
high-yield agriculture characteristic of American farming. Altogether, these farms 
were valued at $72.6 million, and the productivity of Japanese American farmers 
benefitted the West Coast. These farmers created fear among white farmers who might 
be driven out of business. Though there was an erroneous perception that the Japanese 
population was exploding and creating a "Yellow Peril," records show that in reality 
Japanese farmers in California were not displacing other farmers. 10 

It seemed that it was the right time to demonstrate that Japanese Americans had 
absolutely no power and could be marginalized at will. The government imposed a five- 
mile limit on any travel from homes of Japanese Americans on December 7,1941, and 
on December 19, 1941, the Treasury Department froze all bank accounts bearing 
Japanese names. This governmental restriction was laier modified to allow withdrawals 
of up to one hundred dollars per month. 11 

Plans for evacuating all West Coast Japanese were discussed, and on February 
19, 1942, President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed Executive Order No. 9066 which 
authorized the Secretary of War to undertake a massive evacuation of all persons of 
Japanese ancestry from the West Coast. The time allowed for families to sell what 

9 Dona K. Nagata, Legacy of Injustice: Exploring the Cross-Generational Impact of the 
Japanese American Internment (New York: Plenum Press, 1993), 5. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Sarasohn, 167. 
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property they had was so limited that severe hardships were created. Additionally, the 
evacuees were only allowed to take what they could carry, so that the problem of 
liquidating assets was exacerbated. 

Most evacuees were first transported to such assembly centers as the Santa Anita 
Race Track, where horse stalls were converted to living quarters. In some cases a single 
stall was divided by a blanket to provide space for two families. During this time, 
permanent concentration camps (euphemistically called Relocation Centers) into which 
the evacuees were eventually moved were built . 12 

The War Relocation Authority (WRA) administered ten concentration camps 
located throughout the United States: Gila River and Poston in Arizona, Jerome and 
Rohwer in Arkansas, Manzanar and Tule Lake in California, Granada (Amache) in 
Colorado, Minedoka in Idaho, Topaz in Utah, and Heart Mountain in Wyoming. 

Army intelligence promoted a plan to arrest Japanese American civilians to be 
used a "barter" in the event the United States needed to trade American prisoners of war. 
This was what James Michener called "unjust and unconstitutional behavior ." 13 James 
Michener was at that time a member of Navy staff in Washington, D. C., and knew 
Colonel Frank Knox, the Secretary of the Navy. Michener states that the Government 
took actions in a state of panic and hysteria to increase hatred and animosity directed 
against all Japanese so that American sentiment against Japan would be intensified and 
the war more vigorously pursued. 

The United States military personnel, even commanders, generally believed that 
the Japanese armed forces were inferior. It was believed that Japan could be wiped out 


12 Ibid. 

13 Weglyn cites James A. Michener, "Introduction" to Years of Infamy , 27. The 
Knox-FDR-DeWitt team pushed this program hard. See also Weglyn, 87. 
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in two weeks from the face of the earth. They paid more attention to the activities of the 
Germans in Europe. 14 

There were follies committed under such false thinking. James Michener lists 
some of the injustices committed by the government as summarized below: 

1. The Army was authorized and encouraged to formulate repressive civilian 
policies which the Department of Justice knew to be unconstitutional, and then asked to 
enforce them illegally. 

2. Army personnel such as General John L. DeWitt and Colonel Karl Bendetson 
were handed extensive authority to make arbitrary decisions affecting the lives of 
civilians. Karl Bendetsen was a tough-minded young West Coast raised lawyer who drew 
up documents that "proved" the wartime dentention program to be indispensable, not 
only of the Essei but for "all who have one drop of Japanese blood in them who must go to 
camp." 

3. A great to-do was made of the fact that Japanese immigrants bom in Japan but 
living for decades in the United States had refused to take out American citizenship- 
sure proof of their continued allegiance to the Emperor. No mention was made of 
American law which prohibited them to become citizens . The ineligibility of Asians to 
acquire citizenship through naturalization had been determined by a Supreme Court 
decision: Ozawa vs. U. S. 260 U. S. 178,1922). There were many cases of registering 
their children in the Japanese Government through Japanese Council Offices out of fear 
and anxiety of losing nationality in both countries. See a related story found in a story 
of Hamamura in the Appendix B. 

4. On the West Coast, 110,000 Japanese Americans who could hardly have 
disrupted the war effort were interned, primarily because Caucasian citizens in the area 
sought economic revenge. 

5. In this time of great crisis, the United States decided, for racist reasons and 
the obvious problem of identification of nationality, to forego internment of German or 
Italian nationals who might be suspected of being enemy agents. Japanese Americans, on 
the West Coast were interned solely because of their race. 

6. These grave injustices were perpetrated in spite of the fact that the United 
States Government, from a very early period, had in its possession proof that not one 
Japanese American citizen or alien had engaged in espionage. 15 

The final report of the Commission on Wartime Relocation and Internment of 
Civilians (CWRICF 1982) notes that protection from violence would not be a sufficient 
reason for mass evacuation since keeping the peace is a civil, not a military matter. In 


14 "America at War" and "Opening Moves in the Pacific War," editorial, Christian 
Century. 17 Dec. 1941, 1563-64. 

15 Weglyn, 28-29, cites James Michener, "Introduction" to Years of Infamy . The 
author of this project has added additional information on Karl Bendetsen and the Supreme Court 
decision : Ozawa v. U. S. 260 U.S. 178, 1922. See Weglyn, 77, 94-95, and 41. 
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addition, such "protection" would not necessitate ordering the public from their homes 
and incarcerating them for such a long period of time. 16 

Another argument advanced by the military in justifying preventive detention of 
a minority was that the factor of ethnicity presumed "racial guilt." Army Colonel Karl 
Bendetson, the architect-to-be of the racial uprooting, stated that Japanese Americans 
were then part of a national group almost wholly unassimilated and which has preserved 
in large measure to itself custom and traditions and the Issei and Nisei would hardly be 
able to withstand the ties of race. 17 

Decades of anti-Japanese sentiment prior to World War II set the political stage 
for the removal of Japanese Americans. In March1942, the National Opinion Research 
Center found that ninety-three percent of those questioned approved the relocation of 
Japanese aliens, and sixty percent favored the evacuation of their children, American 
citizens, as well. 18 

On September 16,1940, Congress passed the Selective Service Act, authorizing 
the first peace-time draft of men for military service in American history. A year 
later, August 12,1941, in view of the worsening world situation, it passed the Selective 
Service Extension Act by a close vote, lenthening the time of service for those drafted, 
and permitting draftees to be sent overseas. During this time a number of Nisei were 
inducted into the Army. However, in June of 1942 as part of the aftermath of Pearl 
Harbor, the Army stopped drafting Nisei and registered them as 4-F, physically unfit 
for military service, or 4-C, enemy aliens! Kibei (Nisei born in the United States but 
educated in Japan), and some Nisei already serving in the Army, were reclassified 4-C 
and discharged from military service. Those who were not discharged were reassigned 
to noncombat duly, often to mess hall duty and the like, and not sent overseas at first. On 
January 28, 1943, Secretary of War Henry Stimson announced, in part because of many 

16 Nagata, 4. 

17 Weglyn, 43. 

18 Nagata, 5-6. 
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requests from Japanese Americans to serve in the military, that War Department would 
accept Nisei volunteers for the formation of a special combat unit, whose nucleus was 
two National Guard units composed of Hawaiian Japanese Americans. This unit became 
the famous 442nd Regimental Combat Team. 19 

The announcement requesting Nisei volunteers created significant turmoil within 
the ten concentration camps. The announcement taken by some as an opportunity to 
demonstrate their loyalty-by others as adding insult to injury-believing they had 
already proven their loyalty by not resisting the evacuation. Having lost their homes 
and suffering the complete disruption of their lives, they were now being asked to 
volunteer or to send their sons to be killed. 20 

In January 1944, the Army reopened the Selective Service Act to all Japanese 
Americans. Within the camps there were draft resisters, many of whom challenged the 
constitutionality of the draft on the basis of lack of due process as internees of their own 
government. The Reverend Herbert Nicholson, a Quaker, challenged Dillon Myer, 
National Director of the War Relocation Authority at a meeting of the Orange Grove 
Friends’ meeting house saying: "If the Army felt it could draft the Nisei, then the people 
should be allowed to return home." 21 Those who resisted the draft were publicly 
castigated by the Japanese American Citizens League (JACL), a national civil rights 
organization. Forty-five years after the end of World War II, the Japanese American 
Citizens League, at its biennial meeting in San Diego in 1990, passed a resolution 
recognizing the resisters as persons who showed their loyalty in a different manner than 
the League did, and that the resisters' position would be explained to the larger public. 


19 Nicholson and Wilke, 111-12. 

20 Ibid., 112. 

21 Ibid. 
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The Personal Cost 22 


This project attempts to describe the effects of racial oppression on the Japanese 
immigrants (Issei), and their descendants, namely, Nisei (the Second Generation) and 
Sansei (the Third generation Japanese Americans). Author Michi Nishiura Weglyn 
adopts the definitions of these generations from those of Curtis Munson. 23 
The Issei: First Generation Japanese Immigrants 

The Issei are those whose entire cultural background is as Japanese. Probably 
loyal romantically to Japan. They have made the United States their home. They have 
raised their children in the States, such wealth as they had was accumulated by hard 
labor in the States, and many would have become American citizens had they been allowed 
to do so. They were not to do so until 1 952 by Walter McCarran’s Immigration and 
Naturalization Acts of August 1 952. 24 

An observation of the Issei is that they encouraged acculturation among all 
Japanese Americans. They maintained their Japanese culture (e.g., through institution 
of Japanese schools for their children though severe social, political, and economic 
barriers were faced in entering American society). They eventually established 
themselves as members of the lower middle class. 

There was a strong sense of qiri. a sense of obligation with gratitude, which 
Munson observed among the Issei. Munson reported: The Issei had to break with their 
religion, their god and Emperor, their families, their ancestors and their after life in 
order to be loyal to the United Sates of America. They are also still legally Japanese. Yet 

22 Personal stories and anecdotal materials of the emigrants are compiled in the 
Appendix of this project. Stories of the Issei are found in Appendix A, those of the Nisei in 
Appendix B, and those of the Sansei in Appendix C. 

23 The classification and definition of the Issei, Nisei, and Sansei are taken from 
Weglyn's book. She follows the definition of Curtis B. Munson, Special Representative of the 
State Department, whose mission was to get as precise a picture as possible of the degree of 
loyalty to be found among residents of Japanese descent, both on the West Coast of the United 
States and in Hawaii. He was assigned that responsibility in the fall of 1941 as war with Japan 
became imminent. 

24 Nagata, 5. 
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they do break their ties and send their boys off to the Army with pride and tears. They 
are good neighbors. 25 

To deal with the disruption of their lives caused by the internment experience, 
many Issei turned to one another for support. Group solidarity and mutual aid increased. 
They also turned to religion, primarily Buddhism and informal Shintoism. And, while 
the WRA's Americanization policy was to increase the assimilation of Japanese 
Americans into the majority society, in some cases the policy had the opposite effect on 
the Issei who resented the government's intrusion into family life. Financially and 
psychologically, most Issei never recovered from the losses stemming from the 
internment. In their 50s and 60s by the time camps closed, many lost the ambition to 
restart their lives, and many remained dependent upon their Nisei children for the rest 
of their lives. 26 See stories of Issei in Appendix A. 

The Nisei: Second Generation Japanese Americans 

Curtis Munson reported that the Nisei who have received their entire education 
in the United States and who usually, in spite of discrimination against them and a 
certain amount of insults accumulated through the years from irresponsible elements, 
showed a pathetic eagerness to be Americans. They were in constant conflict with the 
orthodox, well-disciplined life of their elders. Their age group at that time was 1 -30 
years while the Issei age group was largely 55-65. The average age of Nisei was 
eighteen at the time of the internment. 27 

In 1941, the Japanese American Citizens League was still a politically 
unsophisticated neophyte organization peoccupied with the problem of how to better 
protect the status of their ethnic group in the States. Since the average age of Nisei at 
the time of the Pearl Harbor attack on December 7, 1941 was eighteen, most Nisei were 
ineligible for JACL membership. In its eagerness to gain white approbation, and moved 

25 Weglyn, 40-41. 

26 Nagata, 29-30. 

27 Weglyn, 41. 
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ineligible for JACL membership. In its eagerness to gain white approbation, and moved 
by the highest ideals of the United States democracy, the JACL opted for superpatriotism, 
leading in time to mere-systemic disavowal of things Japanese. 28 

The Munson report continued to say "No problem" to the question of the ultimate 
test of loyalty: whether Nisei could be trusted to withstand the ties of blood and race. The 
stories were all the same: there was no Japanese problem on the Coast. Nisei "show a 
pathetic eagerness to be Americans," was Munson's perspective and summation. 29 

However the Nisei were divided on the issue of loyally. There were people who 
were draft resisters. They were ostracized by JACL, which was promoting a blind 
loyalty to the government's actions rather than being faithful to the concept of justice 
and equality, Constitutional values. In fact when the President signed the Executive 
Order 9066 calling for the detention of all Japanese Americans, the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco offices of the ACLU approached JACL and urged the testing of the 
constitutionality of the President's action. JACL leaders refused, opting to cooperate 
with the government. 30 

Nisei have been victims of social systems both here in the United States and in 
Japan. Their situation in the U. S. A. has been detailed in this project. In Japan, those 
who emigrated have historically been viewed as Japanese who somehow could not make it 
in Japan, and were therefore often thought of as somehow not equal to Japanese who 
remained in their homeland. Nisei were sometimes called "children of immigrants," a 
derogatory term expressing membership in a lower class. This attitude has continued, 
especially as the Japanese economy fiourshied after the United States involvement in the 
Korean and Vietnam wars. This double-bind has resulted in some Nisei feeling a lack of 
self-worth, self-hatred expressed in feelings of not being good enough as either 
Americans or Japanese. 

28 Weglyn, 44. 

29 Weglyn, 45. 

30 Weglyn, 44. 
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The Kibei Nisei: Returned Second Generation Japanese Americans 


The kibei is an important sub-group of Nisei. This term is used to designate 
American born Japanese who received part or all of their education in Japan. The kibei 
are considered in two classes: those who received their education in Japan from childhood 
to about 17 years of age and those who received their early formative education in the 
United States and went to Japan for four or five years of Japanese education. The former 
group represents those who went to Japan with their parents, or were sent to live with 
their grandparents or relatives because the parents had to work to earn money. In the 
latter case they became the target of ridicule because of their inability to read and write 
Japanese at their age grade level. 

In the United States, Kibei were considered to be potentially the least 
trustworthy in their loyalty, and close to Issei in this regard. However, it should be 
noted that many of those who visited Japan subsequent to their early American education 
came back with added loyalty to the United States. In many cases the Kibei were 
considered foreigners by native bom Japanese and treated badly. 

Even those who successfully achieved the wishes of their parents in receiving 
higher education in Japan, were not able to break white employment barriers on their 
return to the West Coast. Severe maladjustment problems were usually the lot of Kibei 
on their return to a Caucasian dominated society. Ostracized not only by whites but also 
by their more Americanized peers as being too "Japanesy," the Kibei suffered in angry 
isolation, feeling contemptuous of the Nisei as being a callow, culturally deprived 
generation whose kowtowing to whites they found distasteful. The kibei marched into the 
concentration camps without having had a chance to readjust to the cultural shock of 
their return to America. In the camps they found themselves being subjected to stricter 
security surveillance, and were often disruptive deviants in the camps. 31 Donna K. 
Nagata reports that research about the disadvantaged groups and even accident victims 

31 Weglyn, 42-43. 
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tend to internalize feelings of self-blame for their victimization. The Nisei's 
imprisonment experience certainly was a severe blow to their self-esteem. 32 

The internment harshly challenged the assumptions of the Nisei who believed 
their citizenship would protect them from an internment. As a result, it has been 
suggested that they developed a variety of congnitive-emotional strategies to reduce their 
dissonance: Nisei's pledges of loyalty can be seen as efforts to elicit greater respect from 
the governement and majority society. Other Nisei were seen as displacing their 
hostility toward the government on fellow Japanese Americans. Another defense 
mechanism is that they denied and avoided associations with other Japanese Americans 
after leaving the camps. Feelings of fear, guilt, and/or shame contributed to many 
Nisei's postwar minimization of their cultural heritage and increased desire to 
assimilate: making them strive for Americanization, or more precisely Anglo- 
conformity. 33 And there is other extreme to go back to everything Japanese and negate 
Anglo-conformity. 

A glance at the postwar Nisei reveals a generally successful picture. Yet it is 
clear that the internment and ail the negative elements in the Japanese immigration 
history created a kind of culture that should be shared to contribute to the larger 
society, even though that society destroyed much of the Japanese American culture. 

Nisei had ambivalent feelings toward their own life situation as well as toward 
the government actions at that time. Therefore they simply prayed for general good 
outcome of life. Prayers given by Onishi's and banana story of Paul demonstrate it. The 
conscientious objectors represented by James Omura were totally oppressed. See the 
stories and prayer in the Appendix B. 


32 Nagata, 31. 

33 Nagata, 32. 
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The Sansei: Third Generation Japanese Americans 

The Sansei represent the first large post-internment generation of Japanese 
Americans. Relatively little literature describes the Sansei's reactions to their parents' 
internment. 

A group of sansei was organized under the leadership of Rev. Michael Yoshii in 
Alameda, California, in 1990. Yoshii focussed on the importance of defining the 
experience of what it means to be Japanese Americans, with the legacy of the internment 
camps where their parents and grandparents were incarcerated. This group started to 
search the Sansei's own identity by having dialogue among themselves. 34 

Sansei Cultural Behavior . According to empirical studies that examined sansei 
ethnic identity and acculturation across generations, the sansei are highly accuiturated 
to the mainstream majority culture with respect to education, employment, and 
housing. 33 For example, sansei identified themselves as being more American than their 
Nisei parents, were less likely than their parents to observe Japanese holidays, were 
more likely to have non-Japanese American friends and outmarry, and were less likely 
to live near Japanese Americans than the Nisei generation. Another example shows that 
the sansei have wider and deeper associations with the Causcasian world than their 
parents. Eight out of ten sansei in a study thought that being Japanese American had not 
hindered their own advancement. Only 12.5 percent of sansei males reported a 
"considerable amount" or a "great deal" of discrimination as adults. 

Some Cultural Patterns Japanese Americans Inherited: Giri. Ninio. Amae. Haii. 
and Guilt . Ever since the Japanese Meiji Restoration in 1864, the restructuring of 
Japan was handed down from above in a feudal system. Unlike a democrativ society 
where individual rights are stressed under the influence of Christianity, individuals are 
considered as integral parts of the total group. In this feudal structure differences 

34 Judy Tachibana, "Transfer of Culture," Rafu Shimpo [Los Angeles Daily News], 25 
Feb. 1994, 1. 

35 Nagata, 53-54. 
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between the insider and outsider have become apparent. A group is more important than 
the individual. Individuals develop a strong sense of girj (obligatory dependency) to the 
oniin (benefactor or provider) who represents the group in a hierarchecal social 
structural system. This is the other side of what is called "structure of Amae. " (loyal 
obligatory dependency) described by Takeo Doi. Doi describes it as an emotinal 
relatedness in the world of oiri. loyal obligation in filial relationship in Confucius' 
teaching, and ninio (sympathetic feeling toward others). It is part of the imperial 
system in which the Emperor is considered as parent and citizens as children of one 
family. In the United States, citizens would be protected and guaranteed their rights 
under this Japanese system. 36 

Then, there is an unwritten rule within the family-the group's harmony 
requires that one person does not stick out from the rest. If one does, that person is 
coerced to stay within the prescribed limits of the group's self-understanding. 

Obedience to superiors is a part of gjr|and amae on the part of recipients of benefits, 
while the superiors have the responsibility with a iri and ninio to take care of 
subordinates to maintain a harmonious hierarchecal relationship. In the Japanese 
family structure there is parental authority over children while the children are 
obligated to be obedient to the parents and not disappoint them. 

Another behavioral culture is characterized as " haii- shame culture" as defined 
by Ruth Benedict, cultural anthropologist, in her book, Chrysanthemum and Sword. 37 
What is shameful in life for Japanese is not when one fails in one's own expectations. 
Shame is to not meet the expectations of the family and community. It is an effective 

36 Hisashi Shimada, Furiidamizumu no Jidai: Kitarubeki Taaenshakai to Nihonteki 
Keiei no Koso [The age of freedomism: A coming pluralistic society and structural plan 
according to the Japanese way of management] (Tokyo: Doyukan, 1995), 60-62. He cites from 
both Takeo Doi's Amae no Kozo [Structure of dependency], and Ruth Benedict's Chrysanthemum 
and Sword t o explain Japanese emotional feelings. 

37 Ruth Benedict, Chrysanthemum and Sword, cited by Hisashi Shimada in 
Furiidamizumu no Jidai. 61. 
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cultural trait even today. Lance Ito, Superior Court Judge, was assigned to be the judge 
of the so-called the case of the century, on the 0. J. Simpson double murder case in 
1994. He commented in a television interview in August 1994, that if he fails to be a 
fair judge, it is not only his failure, but a failure of his community. He has to live up to 
the highest expectations of the community. 

To have this system effectively utilized it is necessary to expand one's shame 
concept into that of globalism and universalism. People are expected to live up to the 
expectation of God, the source of all being, Creator, and to endeavor not to disappoint God 
and the rest of mankind. 

On the other hand the American culture is pre-eminently a guilt culture. People 
are guilty under the ultimate criterion, the Righteousness of God. According to the guilt 
culture, Japanese Americans were punished because they were deemed not faithful to the 
majority. They, therefore, turned to demonstrate 200 percent loyalty to the 
government by entering concentration camps and being drafted into the U. S. Army from 
the camps with the status of being prisoners. 

After the research on the Nisei internment influence on the Sansei, Nagata 
concluded that the greater parental suffering from the internment created greater 
emotional distance from the family, causing their offspring to prefer association with 
Japanese Americans rather than Caucasian Americans, more negative feelings about the 
internment and reinforced their resolve to resist any future internments. 38 Similarly, 
one might conclude that poorer parental coping caused the Sansei to have less confidence 
in their rights, and less exposure to positive impacts from the internment 

Nagata also observes that the Sansei who tend to have a negative or guarded view 
of the world not only may harbor more negative feelings about a parent's internment, be 
more likely to be distrustful of Caucasian Americans, and be resistant to any 


38 Nagata, 53. 
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encroachment on their rights. 39 In the Sansei can be observed the Japanese cultural 
value oaman (internalization of emotions as a response to stress and suffering). Nagata 
feels that this same internalization response could be labeled as maladaptive from a 
Western point of view, since Western cultures are more likely to emphasize the open 
expression of emotions. 40 

There are Sansei testimonies and perspectives on life in the post World War II 
era in Appendix C. 

Japanese American United Methodist Church 
An Institution of Acculturation and Assimilation 

The first Japanese immigrant convert to the Christian Church in the United 
States was Kanichi Miyama, on Februaiy 22, 1877, in San Francisco, under the 
influence of Dr. Otis Gibson, who was the Superintendent of the Chinese Mission. The 
Gospel Society, Fukuinkai, was formed on October 6,1877 by the converts of Dr. M. C. 
Harris, a former missionary to Japan. Harris became the first superintendent of the 
Japanese mission in the California Conference in 1886. The work of the Japanese 
mission spread to Oakland, Sacramento, Portland, Fresno, and Los Angeles. By 1894 it 
became a District of the California Conference along with the Chinese, Norwegian, 

Danish, and Spanish Districts. The 1900 General Conference granted the Japanese 
District the status of a Mission Conference and stretched their outreach to Hawaii. It 
became an autonomous Mission Conference under the leadership of Dr. Merriman Colbert 
Harris in 1904 with 904 members and 710 probationers. 41 

Most churches in Japanese communities have been functioning as community 
centers as well as spiritual life providers. They ministered mainly to the Issei with 
comprehensive services for mutual assistance. They facilitated the acculturation 

39 Nagata, 163. 

40 Nagata, 165. 

41 Peter F. Chen, "A Learning from Japanese American Church Development," in The 
Bumino Heart: Visions for Asian American Missional Congregations, ed. MyonGul Son (New 
York: General Board of Global Ministries, United Methodist Church, 1990), 18-23. 
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process and helped newcomers acquire skills such as the English language, securing 
jobs, cooking and sewing which helped them to adapt to their newly adopted community. 

While Issei and Nisei were often segregated from the majority community and 
suffered from prejudice, church became places of refuge and shelter as well as learning 
centers. Churches accelerated the assimilation and acculturation of Nisei by teaching 
ethics and codes of personal behavior such as refraining from smoking, drinking, 
dancing and gambling. Japanese churches have never played a major role in preserving 
or promoting Japanese cultural heritage. 

The nature of the Japanese Methodist Church was more dependent as a mission 
field for white churches and the ministiy was in the Japanese language. The Pacific 
Japanese Provisional Conference was created in 1939, the year the Methodist Church 
was formed as a united body from the Methodist Episcopal Church, Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, and the Methodist Protestant Church. The Oriental Provisional 
Conference was formed at the same time for Asian Christian Churches. 42 

Under the Constantinian Missional paradigm, which emphasized conversion in 
the name of salvation into the majority culture, many Japanese were good targets for 
white majority missions. However, because of the political situation between Japan 
and the United States, and the desire of the majority of Japanese to be loyal to the United 
States, the Japanese Christian church never played a prophetic role. Rather, the church 
played the priestly role to soothe and comfort by demonstrating the basic Japanese 
cultural trait of oaman or perseverance - the ability to endure pain and injustice. 

In the overall church structure the Japanese churches played a role as a conduit 
to the majority church. The Japanese churches did not have enough influence to make a 
major differnce in crisis situations like that of the incarceration of Japanese Americans 
from the West Coast to concentration camps during World War II. It has been noted that 
majority churches except a few individuals were not helpful to the internees. The 

42 Chen, 22. 
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reader will find in the Appendix D descriptions about the church life in the camp, which 
concentrated on the part of ministers to give congregations calmness in time of crisis 
rather than providing strong feeling against injustices of the Government. 

In the post-war period, Superintendents of the Asian and Japanese Pacific 
conference were under a directive to reduce the number of churches as many Japanese 
churches were small and economically dependent upon denominational resources. The 
trend was reflective of the popularly accepted idea of America as a melting pot and the 
corresponding theological notion that a racially or culturally based local church was not 
acceptable. As a direct result, the denominational institutionalism took precedence over 
the empowerment of ethnic churches. The Oriental Provisional Conference was dissolved 
in the early 1950s followed by the demise of the Pacific Japanese Provisional 
Conference in 1964. These constituent churches were dispersed to other churches 
within five Annual Conferences. Both clergy and lay members were demoralized without 
the support network and without direct access to the general church resources. 43 

The caucus movement had its origin in the late 1960s among Japanese 
Americans, coinciding with and stimulated by the emergence of other ethnic caucuses, 
particularly the Black Caucus movement. The Pacific Methodist Fellowship was formed 
in 1967 in Denver, and following interaction and dialogue with the Council of Bishops 
the National Asian American Caucus was organized in 1973. This caucus evolved into the 
National Federation in 1974/ 14 

An Institution Seeking Wavs to Establish Identity and Meaning of the 
Internment Experience 

God sends a minister called 'Time" for understanding, healing, deepening human 
commitment for justice and global fellowship. Through such activities of the United 
Methodist Church as EMLC (Ethnic Minority Local Church) support and other 


43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid., 23. 
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empowerment programs, ethnic minority groups were recognized in the 1970s. Asian, 
Black, Hispanic, and Native Americans are recognized racial ethnic groups in the United 
Methodist Church. These are mainly English speaking groups. However, since the 
revision of the Laws of Immigration of the United States of America in 1965, and after 
the fall of Saigon in 1975, many Asians including Southeastern Indochinese immigrated 
to the United States. 

Within the Japanese American community, individual voices are being heard and 
publicized, on themes of identity, self-esteem, what constitutes loyalty in wartime when 
interned, all flowing from the internment experience. 

Internment Experience . In Southern California, in response to questions from 
the Sansei and those interested in finding out exactly what happened in the camps during 
Warld War II, an annual pilgrimage to Manzanar, one of the camps, is taking place. 
Buddhists and Christians alike, young and old, male and female, Japanese Americans and 
other ethnics, travel by car and bus to visit Manzanar to experience that desert location 
where some 10,000 Japanese Americans, regardless of citizenship, were interned in a 
high desert area. 

The Manzanar Pilgrimage brings people together in memory of the past. They try 
to feel what the internees experienced in a short stay on the site. Still in 1995 there 
are some movements among those who were interened in camps other than Manzanar to 
erect monuments like that of Manzanar in the campsites throughout the States. At 
Manzanar the pilgrims gather around the monument and have religious services 
according to their affiliation, either as Buddhists or Christians. The reader will find a 
sample of litany in the Appendix D. After the service there are guided tours throughout 
the camp area looking at foundations of the infirmary, mess halls, pond, broken dishes, 
all of which tell stories of those interned. And once again they gather around the 
monument and dance in a big circle with traditional Japanese music. 
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Commemoration of Executive Order No. 9066 . The Japanese American United 


Methodist Churches participated in a memorial service on February 19, 1992, 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of Executive Order 9066. There 
was a community-wide commemoration in which religious organizations joined in to 
hold a worshop on a role of religions in the Japanese community. A panel discussion and 
question and anwer period helped the participants see a role of religions in life. 45 

Because of the war experience there has not been strong sentiment among 
Japanese Americans to turn to Christianity for spiritual support. However, diligent 
efforts on the part of Christians who see beyond life given situations a relevancy of 
Christianity in life formed a church. Paul Tsuneishi's letter to the Editor of the Circuit 
West that reflects the whole segment will be found in the Appendix D. 

Lovaltv to Whom: U. S. Government or Justice? There is still one issue from 
the internment experience that is being strongly contested within the Japanese American 
community: the action of approximately 100 resisters of conscience to the draft at Heart 
Mountain, Wyoming, one of the ten internment camps during World War II. These 
resisters of conscience, headed by a Fair Play Committee of seven persons, refused to 
submit to the draft until their civil rights were restored. Opposing them was the 
Japanese American Citizens League, a national civil rights organization that questioned 
the loyalty of the resisters. This struggle continues today, fifty years after the end of 
the war. 

The Pacific Southwest District Council of the JACL under an able leadership of 
Paul Tsuneishi, a United Methodist, on February 5,1995, adopted a resolution 
apologizing to the resisters of conscience, primarily because the resisters had been 
villified and called traitors at the time by the League. The District Council took this 

45 The commemoration was held at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles on February 19, 

1992. Members of the Interfaith Fellowship of the Japanese American Community in Los 
Angeles, consisting of Buddhism, Shintoism, Roman Catholic and Protestant denominations 
(Episcopal, Lutheran, and United Methodist) were present. 
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action to complete a 1995 resolution adopted by the League recognizing that the 
resisters of conscience held the Constitution above the position of the government. 

This writer presents three stances on the issue from the perspectives of three 
generations, namely Issei, Nisei and Sansei. The Issei looks at it from a point of 
American history when the settlers resisted all the restrictions from the mother land, 
the Nisei takes the stance of a traditional Japanese way of solving problems, namely, let 
us try to forget it, and the Sansei from a Christian view of forgiveness and love to solve 
the problem. The reader will find some of the statements in the Appendix D. 

Identity . Besides the Sansei Legacy Project of Alameda, California that was 
initiated by the Rev. Michael Yoshii of Alameda United Methodist Church, there are Nisei 
who considered themselves completely American and hated Japanese but are now able to 
see who they are more objectively. Some are taking action on social issues that formerly 
divided the group. The United Methodist Church had been actively involved in the 
memorial service of August 6,1995 to commemorating the dropping of the atomic 
bombs over Hiroshima and Nagasaki. On the fiftieth anniversary of the dropping of the 
bombs, the Japanese Caucus of the United Methodist Church in the California-Pacific 
Annual Conference sponsored a public forum to evaluate the dropping of atomic bombs on 
those cities. The forum's perspective was to search for peace with justice in the future. 

After fifty years since the end of World War II, many persons are taking a fresh 
look at situations which divide Japanese Americans and the majority population. Many 
other issues, common to alt Americans, such as same-sex marriages and homosexuality 
need to be addressed. 

When Job in the Old Testament challenged God when he suffered in spite of 
righteous living, God dealt with Job by shifting the paradigm of Job's personal suffering 
to that of God's creation of the world. In the light of God's purpose, each event in life 
takes on new meaning. 
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Now the time is approaching for Japanese American United Methodists as well as 
others to put their hearts and minds and spirits and strength together to serve humanity 
more faithfully in our pluralistic society. 

In the next chapter the writer deals with the kind of God people are talking about 
when they deal with justice and harmony and restoring self-esteem for Japanese 
Americans. 
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CHAPTER 3 


A Concept of God that Enhances Inclusivity 

The problem is basically theological and involves a 
spiritual recrudescence and improvement of human 
character. 

Operation in the Pacific, 1942-45 

The above inscription is found at the Punch Bowl National Cemetery in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and depicts the strategies of World War II in the Pacific and Korean conflicts. 
Ultimately human relations are theological in nature. The kind of God one envisions and 
believes in as acting in this world depends upon one's understanding of human 
encounters and relationships. A god can be used to divide human beings while the other 
god who unites all human beings. 

God Who Creates Divisions 

Ever since Emperor Constantine of Rome was converted to Christianity in A. D. 
313, the thinking of the world of Rome against the outer world has been apparent in its 
understanding of its mission: the state and the church were one and saw the outer world 
as pagan, and to be conquered. The God of the Roman State vested the State with the 
responsibility for conquering a satanic, pagan outer world. 

How God is manipulated by evil mind of people is explained in a book review by 
David Remnick of Elaine Pagels' book, The Origin of Satan . 1 Elaine Pagels, a biblical 
scholar, was led to study the problem of evil following the tragic loss of her son and her 
husband. In her book, she depicts Jesus’ ministry in the Gospel of Mark (3:23-27) as 
one in constant battle with the "kingdom of Satan." She states that the gospel writers saw 
"the intimate enemy" as those who did not follow Christ, that is, the majority of the 
Jews. Furthermore, in the orthodox Christian cosmology a powerful image of Satan was 
enhanced to encourage those who advocate anti-semitism and this view of Satan became a 

1 David Remnick, "States of Mind: The Devil Problem," review of The Origin of 
Satan, by Elaine Pagels. New Yorker. 3 Apr. 1995, 54-65. 
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foundation for viewing the world. This vision has been incorporated into the Christian 
tradition and has served, among other things, to confirm for Christians their own 
identification with God and to demonize their opponents-first the Jews, then pagans, 
and later dissident Christians labeled heretics. This perspective seemingly assures 
victory to those who stand on the side of Christ and has taught even secular-minded 
people to interpret the history of Western culture as a moral history in which the forces 
of Good contend against forces of evil in the world. 

Pagel also states that when Christianity rose as a majority religion, the 
interpretation of the Christian story-the self-image of Western Culture itself changed 
radically. For example, the Creation Story and Adam's defiant decision to eat of the Tree 
of Knowledge was widely understood as a parable of human freedom and had a profound 
influence on behavior: sexuality was without stigma, marriage was considered no less 
ho|y than celibacy, divorce was considered a regrettable but tolerable event; however, 
with Augustine this story became the fall of all humankind with negative connotations 
regarding sexuality. 2 

The mission of the church was operated according to what Loren Mead calls the 
"Christian Paradigm" by which he means that Christians are chosen and blessed and good 
and that the Christian mission in the world is to convert the pagan. 3 The congregation 
was the church; the church was the Empire. According to this paradigm, the world that 
surrounds the church (the Empire) was identified as the pagan world which was to be 
conquered and incorporated into the Empire. The Empire had the responsibility to 
protect the church from the infidel who would subjugate the church to the service of a 
false god. Because of the vastness of the Empire, the church needed to be unified, and 
discord in politics and theology had to be minimized. To be outside the faith was to be 
outside of the law and the community. Heresy and treason were thought to be the same, 

2 Remnick, 56 and 63. 

3 Mead, 13-18. 
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and those accused of such acts were to be tortured, oppressed, or killed because they 
were profoundly "other." To be fully human was to be a Christian and a member of the 
Empire. 

The same method was adopted by Anglo-Saxons in the United States of America in 
laying a firm foundation as a nation. Reginald Horsman, in his study of Anglo-Saxonism 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, states that the acceptance of "Anglo-Saxons" 
as the prevailing type in America in the latter part of the nineteenth century was made 
easier by the continuing confusion over race, language, culture, and nationality. He also 
states that many who were not exclusively of English origin found it easy to slip into the 
prevailing Anglo-Saxon rhetoric and beliefs. Theodore Roosevelt affirmed an Anglo- 
Saxon interpretation of America and world history, which made the Anglo-Saxonists 
reach new heights of confidence for expansion and development of American world trade 
and economic penetration of distant lands. The transformation of other areas by 
American enterprise was seen as a commercial and moral good. They believed that 
American and world economic growth, the triumph of Western Christian civilization, 
and a stable world order could be achieved by the American economic penetration of 
underdeveloped areas. 4 

Horsman concludes his book by saying: 

The Anglo-Saxonism of the last half of the century was no benign 
expansionism, though it used the rhetoric of redemption, for it assumed 
that one race was destined to lead, others to serve-one race to flourish, 
many to die. The world was to be transformed not by the strength of 
better ideas but by the power of a superior race. 5 

'The major contribution of Euro-American theology is centered in the history of 
salvation," states Bishop Roy I. Sano, by which he means that Euro-American theology 


4 Reginald Horsman, Race and Manifest Destiny: The Origins of American Racial Anglo- 
Saxonism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1981), 302. 

5 Horsman, 303. 
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presupposes that people must be converted to the Euro-American way. This particular 
theology was supported strongly by the prophetic messages of the Bible. 6 

Sociologist-theologian, H. Richard Niebuhr looks back to Western history, 
especially to events in early Christianity, the church society of the Middle Ages, early 
Protestantism, Puritan New England, and the nineteenth century. Niebuhr sees in the 
social henotheism and polytheism a yearning for the security of a closed society with its 
social confidence and social loyalty. 7 

The record shows that Franciscan priests were encouraged by the Spanish 

government to establish trade relationships with Japan. In 1596, Spain's successful 

method of extending its empire was disclosed when a Spanish galleon from Manila washed 

ashore off the coast of the island of Shikoku. It was said: 

The kings of Spain begin by sending out teachers of our religion, and when 
these have made sufficient progress in gaining the hearts of the people, 
troops are dispatched to unite with the new Christians in bringing about 
the conquest of the desired territory. 8 

There were growing reactions against Japan's wholesale acceptance of Western 
civilization that caused the nation toward its nationalism with the 1889 promulgation of 
the Meiji Constitution and the 1890 Imperial Rescript on Education and other laws. 9 


6 Bishop Roy I. Sano of the California-Pacific Annual Conference of The United 
Methodist Church, spoke to a group of clergy on "The Third World Church in the Third 
Millennium," at Holiston United Methodist Church, (Pasadena, California), 14 and 28 Mar. 
1995. 

7 Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism and Western Culture. 31. 

8 Carolyn Brown Francis and John M. Nakajima, Christians in Japan (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1989), 10. 

9 Francis and Nakajima, 28-31. The Meiji Constitution states that Japanese subjects 
shall, within limits not prejudicial to peace and order, and not antagonistic to their duties as 
subjects, enjoy freedom of religious belief. The Imperial Rescript on Education was issued in 
the name of the Emperor declaring the supremacy of the imperial throne. The script was 
followed by a series of laws issued by the Japanese government to affirm that the Japanese 
Shinto god is superior to the Christian god. The laws were the National Mobilization Law of 

1938 and the Religious Bodies Law and the Religious Organization Law of 1939 and the Public 
Order Preservation Law of 1942 that gave totalitarian control over all religions except the 
Shinto religion and added pressures placed upon the Christian god as being under the Japanese 
imperial deity. 
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The Japanese mind being pantheistic and free from demarcation between "this 
god" and "that god," made it much less of a problem for the Japanese to surrender to the 
American god when the emperor made his "humanity" declaration instead of being divine 
at the end of W WII in 1945 .10 

Thus together with the missionary movement in the late nineteenth and the major 
part of the twentieth centuries, the Euro-American God was introduced to the mission 
fields. However, as John Cobb has said, the world is experiencing an era of the ending of 
Eurocentrism, Western hegemony, nationalism, and enlightened nationalism. 11 

God Who Unites All 

Ending of Euro-Americanism and western hegemony suggests the beginning of 
recognizing the Asian and Pacific region. This requires revision for the revisioned 
church as John Cobb suggests. The church needs (1) renewal of the inner life of the 
local congregation, and (2) transformation. To this end Christians should accept the end 
of Eurocentrism and advocate a renewal and affirmation of genuine justice for self- 
identity. 12 

The concept of mission and ministry has to be shifted from the "Saved" vs. 
"unsaved," "Christians" vs. "pagans," to "All of us." The mission and ministry of the new 
paradigm understands that the peoples in the world are children of the Creator God, and 
are in need of the careful attention of a just god. 13 This indicates a shift from "belonging 
to one group over against the other" to "the creation belongs to the one creator just God." 
This requires of people's theological understanding of the self instead of belonging to 
some super-power(s). 

10 Kosuke Koyama, Mount Fuii and Mount Sinai: A Critique of Idols (Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis Books, 1984), 183. 

11 John B. Cobb, Jr., "Revisioning Ministry for a Revisioned Church," Spire 
(Vanderbilt University Divinity School), Summer/ Fall 1992, 15. 

12 Cobb, "Revisioning Ministry for a Revisioned Church," 15-18. 

13 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christian Ethics: Sources of the Living Tradition, eds. Waldo 
Beach and H. Richard Niebuhr (New York: Ronald Press, 1955), 20-21. 
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Juergen Moltmann, a contemporary European theologian, warns against those 
who take charge of world mission in a conventional way. Missional activities should not 
be identified as absolutes of a particular church culture and faith. In the new world 
situation, people must accept Christianity as one of the world religions. 14 

To broaden the horizon of beliefs, H. Richard Niebuhr introduces a new form of 
human faith that he calls "Radical Monotheism." This deals creatively with human 
longing or value-centers as contrasted to social henotheism (national and pluralistic 
polytheism) in dealing with ideas such as Truth, Beauty, Justice, Peace, Love, and 
Goodness. Niebuhr starts with his basic belief of "I believe in God the Father, Almighty 
Maker of heaven and earth," and two great mottoes: "I am the Lord thy God; thou shalt 
have no other gods before me" and "whatever is, is good.” He means that this God is 
beyond being and beyond value. Radical monotheism depends absolutely and assuredly on 
the worth of the self by the same principle by which it has being. Since that principle is 
the same by which all things exist it accepts the value of whatever is. Thus radical 
monotheism dethrones all absolutes short of the principle of being itself. At the same 
time it reverences every relative existence, is This theological belief leads people 
towards a pluralistic orientation of the world into dialogue toward unity. 

Seeking a Theological Common Ground 
In terms of mission and ministry of ethnic congregations it is necessary to 
construct a common theological ground that unites all groups. The United Methodist 
Church defines a "local church" as: 

A community of true believers under the lordship of Christ. It is the 
redemptive fellowship in which the Word of God is preached and the 
sacraments are duly administered. Under the discipline of the Holy Spirit 
the church exists for the maintenance of worship. Its function in and for 
the world is to minister to the needs of persons in the communities where 

14 Juergen Moltmann, The Church in the Power of the Spirit: A Contribution to 
Messianic Ecclesioloav. trans. Margaret Kohl (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 150-55. 

15 Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism. 37. 
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the church is located and to provide appropriate training and nurture to 
all age groups, cultural groups, racial and ethnic groups, and group with 
handicapping conditions." 16 

Orientation to a Wholeness of God 

By the wholeness of God it implies the true nature of God as being holy and being a 
compassionate God. 

Holy God as an integral part of the wholeness of God. The Jewish God who is 
known as "I am who I am" is also known as "being holy" as is described in "you shall be 
holy, for I the Lord your God am holy," in Lev. 19:2. Neyrey helps the reader 
understand how the word "holy" expresses an idea of separation with a sense of awe.i7 
Therefore, (1) the holy God expresses God's holiness by setting God apart, and (2) the 
holy God expresses God’s holiness by creating a holy and orderly cosmos by placing 
creation in relationship with God, the creator, and with each other. God acted to bless 
this creation according to the creation narratives in the book of Genesis where it is 
written: "And God saw everything that he had made, and indeed, it was very good" (Gen. 

1:31). This basic goodness of creation and human misconception of this work) permeates 
the Bible. This indicates that every creature has its uniqueness and responsibility to 
share. 

The Jewish concept of blessing is the source of all good things. The blessing of 
God makes the land possible for men to live on it. God's work through the blessing is to 
create order, through which people's affairs prosper. At creation the holy God expresses 
holiness, placing God's creatures in place with each creature with some specific diet, 
status, and so on for all species. The land is separated from the water, and animals, 
birds, and fish from other creatures. This separation does not imply for that from 
defilement rather God's assignment for each creature to be unique. 


16 Book of Discipline, par. 201 and 202, 116. 

17 Neyrey, 26-30. 
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Though the Bible does not describe how the racial groups were created, Neyrey's 
study helps the reader see how racial ethnicity are mapped out in an orderly fashion. 
Each group was created separately from the others, each with its own uniqueness. Each 
ethnic group stands before God and others with a sense of awe, respect, and appreciation 
to the creator and to other creatures. 

Walter Brueggemann comments on the story of the Tower of Babel that 
differences in families, tongues, lands, and nations are not necessarily understood as 
punishment from God. It shows, rather, from Noah's stoiy that scattering is understood 
as part of God's plan for creation and the fulfillment of the mandate of Gen. 1:28, "Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it." So the Tower of Babel narrative 
is interpreted in three possibilities: (1) the unity desired by the peoples in resistance 
against God; (2) the scattering feared by the peoples and carried out by God as 
punishment; and (3) a unity willed by God based only on loyalty to God. is 

From this statement it is suggested that in such a human community there may 
be different languages attending to distinctive needs, yet the community is not divided in 
its primary loyalty. It calls for the faithful community. This implies for people to have 
not only languages but also value systems, customs and mores and religious beliefs. 

The unity of God is found in the concept of Trinity: God in creation, reconciliation, 
redemption, and consummation. Each person of the Triune God has a distinctive role and 
function as the Parental God of creation, the Son God of reconciliation and redemption 
and the Holy Spirit as the consummator and yet there remains a unity. Under the 
activities of the Triune God, ail beings have unity in diversity. 

Primordial presence of God in creation reveals for each person assurance as 
being described as the "God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." Not only in the history of the 
Israelites, this God reveals and acts to fulfill the original purpose of God for all creation 

18 Walter Brueggemann, Genesis: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching 
(Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1982), 98-100. 
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in the universe. This God seeks unity in diversity and peaceful co-existence with justice 
for all. Where bias and prejudice exists, corrective action can be observed such as in 
the narrative of the conversion of Cornelius in Acts 10 and 11, where Peter was shown 
he should receive the Gentiles as much as he received Jews. In Luke's description of the 
kingdom of God where people from North, South, East and West come together to eat at a 
common table in the kingdom of God. Isaiah describes the inclusivity of the kingdom 
where the wolf and lamb coexist. 

This leads the reader to an important aspect of God: God as a compassionate God. 

A Compassionate God as an Integral Part of the Wholeness of God. Jesus 
commanded his disciples to be "merciful" in Luke 6: 36 and in the original "Q," 19 and 
"perfect" in Matt. 5:48, all of which indicates that Jesus shifted the word "holy" in Lev. 
19: 2, "You shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy" to "merciful." Jesus in 
introducing the kingdom of God to the Galileans, intended to avoid the common 
misunderstanding of "holy" as a legalistic moral perfection rather than "holy" as an 
awareness of the presence of the divine. 20 Each person is created as a divine creature 
with a divine blessing, that should not be negated or ignored by anyone under any 
circumstances. The footnote on Lev. 19:2 in the HarperCollins Study Bible states that 
holiness means imitatio dei - the life of godliness in the person's ethical and ritual 
commands such as love for all persons (Lev. 19: 18), including aliens (19: 34), 
equality in civil justice (24: 22), free loans (25: 35-38), and free gleanings (19: 9- 
10) 21 


19 Burton L. Mack. The Lost Gospel: The Book of 0 and Christian Origins (San 
Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1993), 74. 

20 Paul Tillich . Dynamics of Faith, ed. Ruth Nanda Anshen (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1957), 13-14. 

21 Jacob Milgrom, "Leviticus," i n HarperCollins Study Bible. 182, n. 19: 2. 
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Matthew uses the word "perfect" in 5:48 as "Be perfect, therefore, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect." It is footnoted as "be perfect in love to all" in response to 
the initial love of God that is being extended to humanity in 1 John 4:19. 22 

Jesus' command to be merciful and perfect in love for disciples-to-be are 
derived from Jesus' conception of God as compassionate love. This compassionate love is 
compared with traditional Hebrew expressions such as "like a womb" that means life 
giving, nourishing, caring, embracing and encompassing. 23 

Thus the God who was introduced in the Hebrew tradition and the God who was 
reinterpreted by Jesus has all racial ethnic groups and members able to establish their 
own spiritual and cultural positions in relation to their own responses to god and their 
neighbors. They will be restored as accepted human beings not under the traditional 
Japanese Shame and/or Amae (dependency) culture or that of guilt in America. The 
Americans of Japanese ancestry must also identify themselves as unique and God-blessed 
individuals who were created and placed among the rest of creation to be responsible to 
God, to others, and to themselves. With this understanding of selfhood, Japanese 
Americans can establish their own unique culture as an expression of their religious 
affirmation as well as their cultural affirmation. 24 This is not to simply accept how 
Japanese Americans are supposed to act and to behave, but to formulate what it means to 
be Christian and Japanese Americans out of their life experiences. 

Compassionate God and the Marginalized. How can oppressed and marginalized 
ethnic minorities experience the compassionate love of God? It is helpful to see it in the 
process how the Ten Commandments were given to the Israelites through Moses and in 

22 The New Oxford Annotated Bible with the Apocryphal Deuterocanonical Books, eds. 
Bruce M. Metzger and Ronald E. Murphy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), 8, n. 
Matt. 5: 48. 

23 Marcus J. Borg, Meeting Jesus Again for the First Time (San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1994), 48. 

24 Paul Tillich, Theology of Culture, ed. Robert C. Kimball (New York: Oxford 
University Press, Galaxy, 1964), 42. 
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the experience of the presence of God (Emmanuel) by the people in their experience of 
"nobodyness." 

Careful studies on how Moses received the Ten Commandments indicate to the 
reader that the holy God who creates, does so with compassionate love. Instead of 
becoming arrogantly righteous because one obeys the commandments of the purity codes 
in the book of Leviticus (chaps. 11 -16), the one needs to understand the background of 
the story: the key motive of God to provide the people with the Commandments. The 
reader will find it in the passage, "I am the Lord your God, who brought you out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 25 The reader also finds: "the Lord our God is 
one Lord; and you shall love your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your might, 26 because "The Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand and 
an outstretched arm, with a terrifying display of power, and with signs and wonders," 27 
and the reader understands that God who established the covenant wants ones to be 
faithful to God and act accordingly because of God's faithfulness to all of humanity. 

In the New Testament, Paul reminds the readers of God's love in Christ's 
crucifixion by saying: "But God proves his love for us in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us. 28 John writes how God takes the initiative in loving people when he 
says: "In this is love, not that we loved God but that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
atoning sacrifices for our sins." 29 

God's presence is not just with those who believe in God, but God is present 
primordially with eveiyone who is even nobody. Herein lies the deepest encouragement 


25 

Exod. 

20:2. 

26 

Deut. 

6: 5. 

27 

Deut. 

26: 8. 

28 

Rom. 

5: 8. 

29 

1 John 4:10. 
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of people as valuable human persons. 30 It is important for ones to realize that they are 
being accepted even before they realize that they are accepted. 

Jesus' death on the cross is the utmost expression of the compassion of God as was 
experienced in the nobodyness of God over God's own suffering under the lovelessness of 
God's people. God's hands are painfully neither open nor closed. 31 This nobodyness of 
God has the capacity to embrace those who are not worth of being embraced. This is the 
paradox of the grace of God's compassionate love revealed in Jesus' eating and drinking 
with tax collectors and sinners. So God in Jesus Christ demonstrates God’s centrality by 
going to the periphery. Where is the periphery? It is the place without honor, prestige 
or power. In Jeremiah, the periphery is the place of widows, orphans and aliens (7: 6). 
The periphery is the place of discipleship when Jesus calls his disciples to follow him by 
carrying each one's own cross (Matt. 16:24), and the periphery is the place of the 
cross. And the cross is the point of denial of self-centeredness. The message of the cross 
is that when God in Christ embraces self-centered humanity, that out of this divine 
embrace, through the mystery of grace, healing will flow into human history. 32 

Those who understand this God's creation and salvation of self-centered creatures 
are the church, the community which keeps alive the memory of Jesus Christ in the 
world. 33 

Let us look into who Jesus is, who becomes the Christ 


30 Tokiyuki Nobuhara, "In What Sense or Senses Is God 'With' Us Primordially?” This 
paper was presented at a seminar at the Center for Process Studies, Claremont, Calif., 9 Sept. 
1993. Nobuhara, by referring to the thoughts learned from his mentor, PRofessor Katsumi 
Takizawa, and the Zen-inspired philosophy of his Japanese mentor Kitaro Nishida, concludes 
that the primordiality of "Emmanuel, God with Us" can be traced even prior to the Christian 
incarnation. One can recognize this fundamental fact in such experiences as Zen Enlightenment 
and Pureland faith in the compassion of Amida, even outside the walls of the church. 

31 Kosuke Kovama. No Handle on the Cross (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1976), 46. 

32 Kovama. Mount Fuji and Mount Sinai. 251-52. 

33 Joseph C. Hough, Jr., and John B. Cobb, Jr., Christian Identity and Theological 
Education (Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1985), 49. 
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CHAPTER 4 


A Belief in Jesus the Christ to Enhance Inctusivity 
Need for a Paradigm Shift to Understand Jesus the Christ 

It has become clear that Christianity together with its theological implications is 
closely associated with culture. The images of God and Jesus also have been understood 
within a particular social and political context. It is seen that Euro-Americanism 
exhibited this inter-relatedness of religion and culture in much of recent Christianity. 
All five of H. Richard Niebuhr's classic typology are observed in Western Christianity. 
They are Christ against culture, the Christ of culture, Christ above culture, Christ and 
culture in paradox, and Christ the transformer of culture. 1 

The process theoiy applies in the assimilation and acculturation process between 
Euro-American culture and newly migrating non-Westem cultures into the United 
States. Where there is bias and prejudice because of racism, smooth interactions cannot 
be expected. The weak and minorities tend to be marginalized and victimized even among 
the Christian community. 

It is, therefore, the writer's intent to note classic myth-making in Christianity's 
shaping the image of the historical Jesus, the Christ movement, and the role of wisdom in 
understanding Jesus the Christ. Understanding Jesus the Christ anew enables the reader 
to formulate his/ her own unique identity and self-esteem, and one's own contextual 
theology to share with others. 

Revisiting the Historical Jesus 
Conventional View of the Image of Jesus 

In The Lost Gospel. Burton L. Mack demonstrates how the conventional popular 
mythology of the origin of Christianity is in need of scrutiny. He describes how a 
historical and cultural analysis of the Jesus movement in Galilee shows the Jesus people 
responding in stages to the social and political situations of their day. Jesus was seen as a 

1 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951). 
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counter-cultural Cynic-like Sage and the followers as disciples of a wise sage instead of 
Christians believing in a resurrected Lord. Mack describes the process in which Jesus 
the Sage becomes the resurrected Christ and Lord in a multi-cultural context 2 

The mythology that is most familiar with Christians today was formed in groups 
in northern Syria and Asia Minor, where Jesus' death was first interpreted as a 
martyrdom and then embellished as a miraculous event of crucifixion and resurrection. 
This myth drew on Hellenistic mythologies that told about the destiny of a divine being or 
son of God. These groups turned into a cult believing in the resurrected and transformed 
Jesus as the Christ, the Lord, as well as the Son of God. The congregation of Christ, 
documented most clearly in the letters of Paul from the A. D. 50s, experienced a shift in 
orientation, away from the teachings of Jesus toward the spirit of the Christ who had died 
and was raised from the dead for humanity. It was this myth that eventually made the 
narrative gospels possible. 3 

Narrative gospels began to appear during the later part of the first century. 

Mark's gospel was written during the 70s, Matthew’s during the 80s, John during the 
90s, and Luke-Acts sometime early in the second century. These gospels came to a climax 
in an account of Jesus' trial, crucifixion, and resurrection from the dead. They followed a 
plot that was first worked out by Mark during the 70s. Mark made the plot in the events 
of Jesus' death and the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple. All of the narrative gospels 
used this same basic plot. According to the story line in the narrative gospels, Jesus was 
destined to come into conflict with the rulers of the world because he was the very son of 
God. This conflict escalated to a climax in the crucifixion of Jesus as the Christ, but 
would only be finally resolved when Jesus appears as the resurrected Son of God at the 
end of time to judge the world and establish a new social order as the reign of God. The 


2 Mack, Lost Gospel. 1. 

3 Ibid., 2. 
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resurrection of Jesus and the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem were thought to 
establish the truth of God's great plan. 4 
A New Trial of Viewing Jesus from "0" 

It is important to find sources to define the most-likely the historical Jesus. The 
sources of the narrative gospels were found, according to biblical scholars, in the gospel 
of Mark and in the document "Q", a shorthand for Quelle, which means "source" in 
German. 5 

The recognized "Q" tradition, which Mack calls the lost gospel as the source of the 
narrative gospels, and which is carefully studied, show how the earliest followers of 
Jesus lived, thought about the world, and behaved in response to their circumstances. 
Mack says, "It is complete enough to reconstruct the history that happened between the 
time of Jesus and the emergence of the narrative gospels that later gave the Christian 
church its official account of the Christian beginning." 6 

The Jesus People in the Greco-Roman Period. When Jesus started his activity for 
the people in Galilee, the socio-political-religious situation was not ideal. Rather, it 
was in a chaotic condition. The conquests of Alexander the Great meant the subsequent 
spread of the Hellenic culture and the destruction of the temple-state's social structure 
that supported the Jewish culture. This also meant colonization and imperial control 
under Greek influence, including the Greek language. On the other hand, the Romans 
brought upon the Jews a superimposition of law and order, a network of military 
surveillance and economic exploitation. Mack lists three manifestations of human 
creativity which characterize the Greco-Roman age to understand the cultural setting in 
which the Jesus movement had taken place: (1) the appearance of the religious and 
philosophical entrepreneur, sometimes called the divine man, sometimes the sophist or 
sage; (2) the formation of small social units in pursuit of common interests as support 

4 Ibid., 3. 

5 Ibid., 4. 

6 Ibid. 
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groups; and (3) a burgeoning preoccupation with ideas, philosophies, and the writing of 
literature as reflections of social uncertainties by the people. 7 

In this environment, Mack indicates that the Jesus movement did not start as a 
Christian movement, and Jesus' sayings were not an effort to prove a dogma or a certain 
theology. They were manifestations of "non-Christian" Jesus movements. Likewise, 
being free from becoming "Christianized people" or being manipulated into certain 
dogmatic beliefs by the dogmatic group is helpful for the empowerment of those who are 
oppressed and marginalized. Being "nobody" engenders feelings of depression. It is 
important to find out what Jesus did say to emancipate persons from some form of what 
one may call it "Christianization." 

Role of Jesus in "0" . Focusing upon "Q" and the Gospel According to Thomas 
(collections of Jesus' sayings in Coptic-Gnostic texts, which were found in Nag 
Hamamadi, Egypt in 1945) helps the reader to have contact with Jesus and with the 
followers of Jesus in the first century. 

Marcus J. Borg describes Jesus as: (1) a wisdom teacher who challenged the 
conventional wisdom that blinds people with rules and formality; (2) a "spiritual 
person" who mediates between the world of spirit and the world whether as a healer, a 
prophet, a divine lawgiver, a movement founder, or an enlightened teacher to invite 
people into a relationship with the Spirit of God; and (3) as a human community builder 
with inclusivity for all who come from all walks of life. 8 

Teachings of Jesus in "0" . 

There are teachings of Jesus that are universal to anyone who wishes to be a 
person with identity and high self-esteem. 


7 Ibid., 66-68. 

8 Marcus J. Borg, Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship (Valley Forge: Trinity Press 
International, 1994), 147-55. 
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Affirmation of Self-worth in the Eves of a Compassionate God 


Jesus came into a world of self-centeredness, secularism, and legalism. With 
teachings, aphorisms and parables which Jesus introduced, he taught that people's lives 
could be transformed when they came to know "Abba, Father God," who is merciful and 
loving. Jesus also taught that the worth of a human being is more than that of material 
things and animals. Jesus taught about a God who was a loving God rather than a God who 
was first a lawgiver and judge." 9 

Jesus says: "Can't you buy two sparrows for two cents? Not one of them 
will fall to the ground without God knowing about it. Even the hairs of 
your head are numbered. So don't be afraid. You are worth more than 
many sparrows." (QS 36, Luke 12:4-7) 

Jesus says: "I am telling you, do not worry about your life, what you will 
eat, or about your body, or what you will wear. Isn't life more than food, 
and the body more than clothing?" (QS 39, Luke 12: 22-23) 

Jesus says: "I am telling you, love your enemies, bless those who curse 
you, pray for those who mistreat you. Give to anyone who asks, and if 
someone takes away your belonging, do not ask to have them back. For God 
makes his sun rise on the evil and the good; he sends rain on the just and 
the unjust." (QS 9, Luke 6: 27-28, Matthew 5: 45) 

An Alternative Wav of Life 

To Jesus, those who were under the conventional wisdom were the same as those in 
Egypt and in Babylon: a life of bondage and exile. To Jesus, the conventional wisdom 
meant the conventional value of his time: wealth, family honor, purity, and religiosity. 
Other conventional values were rewards and punishments: those who were good 
prospered, and the wicked failed. Another conventional value was a world of hierarchies 
and social boundaries. 

Jesus subverted the conventional image of God as the lawgiver and judge and 
invited to accept a God of grace and generosity. 

When hearts are hardened, what is needed is a new heart which experiences a 
transformation that leads from a life centered in the world of conventional wisdom to a 


9 Ibid., 150. 
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life centered in God. The good news of Jesus' own sayings is the path of transformation 
from the life of laws and measuring up to a life in relationship with God. It leads people 
from a life of anxiety to trust, from a life centered in culture to a life centered in God who 
is the creator of the culture. 10 

Some of the following sayings of Jesus show what he meant. 

Jesus says: "Be merciful even as your Father is merciful. Don't judge 
and you won't be judged. For the standard you use forjudging will be the 
standard used against you." (QS 27, Luke 11: 9-10, Gospel of Thomas 2, 
92, 94) 

Jesus tells a parable on foolish possessions: 

He told them a parable, saying, 'The land of a rich man produced in 
abundance, and he thought to himself, 'What should I do, for I have 
nowhere to store my crops?' Then he said, 'I will do this. I will pull 
down my bams and build larger ones, and there I will store all my grain 
and my goods. And I will say to rny soul, 'Soul, you have ample goods 
stored up for many years. Take it easy. Eat, drink and be merry.' But 
God said to him, 'Foolish man! This very night you will have to give back 
your soul, and the things you produced, whose will they be? That is what 
happens to the one who stores up treasure for himself and is not rich in 
the sight of God." (QS 38, Luke 12:16-21, Gospel of Thomas 63:1 -3) 

Jesus says, "Leave the dead to buiy their dead." to one who wished to follow the 
Jesus movement, but asked time to buiy his father first." (QS 19, Luke 9: 60) 

Jesus says: "Whoever tries to protect his life will lose it; but whoever loses his 
life on account of me will preserve it." (QS 52, Luke 17: 33) 

Jesus' Invitation to Become a "Spirit-filled Person" 

Jesus was a spirit-filled person, who had vivid and frequent experiences of "the 
Holy," "the Sacred," "the Spirit," or "God." Since Jesus was a spirit-filled person, he 
became mediator of the Spirit in their community, whether as a healer, inspired 
prophet, divine lawgiver, movement founder, or enlightened teacher. "The Spirit" was 
an experiential reality for Jesus. Thus Jesus invites the reader to live in the reality of 


10 Ibid., 150-52. 
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God, who is in the center of human life. Jesus' invitation is not just to have a strong 

faith in God, but to enter into a relationship with the Spirit of God." 11 

Jesus teaches the followers to have confidence in the Father's care. 

Jesus says," When you pray, say, 'Father, may your name be holy. May 
your rule take place. Give us each day our daily bread. Pardon our debts 
for we ourselves pardon everyone indebted to us. And do not bring us to 
trial (into a trying situation)." (QS 26, Luke 11:1-4) 

Jesus says, "Shame on you Pharisees! for you clean the outside of the cup 
and the dish, but inside you are full of greed and incontinence. Foolish 
Pharisees! Clean the inside and the outside will also be clean." (QS 34, 
Luke 11: 39) 

Jesus says, "What is the kingdom of God like? To what should I compare 
it? It is like a grain of mustard which a man took and sowed in his 
garden. It grew and became a tree, and the birds of the air made nests in 
its branches." He also said, "The kingdom of God is like yeast which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of flour until it leavened the whole 
mass." (QS 46, Luke 13:18-21, Gospel of Thomas 20 and 96) 

Jesus' Teaching Invites Followers into an Inclusive Community 

Though Jesus as life in the spirit can be understood in an individualistic mode, 

his message promoted a human life in community. First century Jewish Palestine 

represented a social world with sharp boundaries, rigidly divided along lines of wealth, 

purity, gender, and ethnicity according to the purity code. Jesus invited outcasts and 

sinners, healthy and ill, whole and maimed, male and female, rich and poor, Jew and 

Gentile into the community of faith. Borg points out what Jesus says about the need for 

being compassionate as God is compassionate. Compassion has its roots in the Aramaic and 

Hebrew "womb." To be compassionate is to be "like a womb" with its evocations of being 

nourishing, life-giving, and encompassing love. Therefore, Jesus' message shatters 

boundaries and creates community. 12 

Jesus says, "Many will come from the east and west and sit at the table in 
the kingdom of God." (QS 48, Luke 13: 29) 


11 Ibid., 152-53. 

12 Ibid., 153-54. See also Borg. Jesus A New Vision (San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1987), 100-01. 
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Jesus says, "Or which woman, if she had ten drachmas [silver coins] and 
lost one, would not light a lamp, sweep the house, and look until she finds 
it? And when she finds it, she invites her friends and neighbors in 
saying, 'Rejoice with me for I have found the drachma I'd lost." (QS 54, 
Luke 15: 8-10) 

Emergence of Wisdom in a New Self-Identity Search 

When Jews lost their nation and monarchical system, they were in need of a 
Jewish social identity. Instead of destroying themselves in despair, they came up with 
ideal figures to reconstruct Jewish social identity which is relevant to Jewish social 
history. 13 

Wisdom was introduced after Israel settled in Canaan and established contacts with 
other surrounding nations and cultures. It was when Solomon succeeded David to govern 
his nation, that in response to Solomon's prayer, God assured Solomon of an understanding 
mind to govern people, and discernment between good and evil (1 Kings 3:6-14). 

Wisdom is, therefore, a gift of God. 14 

When social and political stability that supported conventional wisdom collapsed, 
as in the Exile and post Exilic periods that ended Israel's monarchies, what emerged was 
the personification of wisdom as a mythic figure in Hebrew thought and literature, 
reflecting human and cultural chaos. Wisdom called out for the source of wisdom in God 
and the only "order" to relocate stability in the natural order. Wisdom never establishes 
certain forms or concrete systems. It is a human danger to conceptualize and press on to 
others the process of mythologizing wisdom. In this sense wisdom personified stands 
always between God and the world representing the desire to link them together. In the 
Hellenic tradition of philosophy, the attempt was made to discover the physical basis for 


13 Burton Mack, "Wisdom Makes a Difference: Alternatives to Messianic 
Configurations," in Judaisms and Their Messiahs at the Turn of the Christian Era, eds. Jacob 
Neusner, William S. Green, and Ernest Frerichs (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987), 21-22. 

14 "Wisdom," Dictionary of Biblical Theology, ed. Xavier Leon-Dufour, trans. P. 
Joseph Cahill (New York: Desclee Co., 1967), 577. 
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natural and social ordering. The Hebraic concept of wisdom ordering creation was to 
affirm God's action without arguments. 15 

The Jewish tradition of the wisdom Christianity is found in the books of wisdom in 
the Hebrew Bible (Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes) and in the Apocrypha (Sirach, and 
Wisdom of Solomon). 

Wisdom is a feminine noun in both Hebrew hokmah and Greek sophia. 
Personification is first developed in the opening chapters of Proverbs as one of the 
prophets of ancient Israel as a personification of God. Her various roles are more fully 
described in an extended speech found in Proverbs 8:1-9:6. In the first half of the 
speech, she speaks of herself as the source of truth, insight, and strength. In the second 
half of the speech, she speaks of her role in creation. She was in the beginning with God 
before the world was created. Sophia is understood as the chief artisan who executed the 
divine plan. Sophia was not only with God, but she also dwelt among the human race 
when it is said, "then I was beside him, like a master worker, and I was daily in his 
delight, rejoicing before him always, rejoicing in his inhabited world and delighting in 
the human race." She continues by speaking of her present role. She is the source of 
life. "Happy are those who keep my ways; happy is the one who listens to me; for 
whoever finds me finds life and obtains favor from Yahweh.” 16 Finally, she concludes by 
inviting people to her banquet of bread and wine: Sophia has set her table. She has sent 
out her servant girls, whom she calls from the highest places in the town: "You that are 
simple, turn in here!" To those without sense, she says, "Come, eat of my bread and 
drink of the wine I have mixed." 17 

The Jewish personification of wisdom as Sophia, and the attribution to her of 
divine qualities, become even more developed in two intertestamental books, Sirach and 

15 Burton Mack, Wisdom and the Hebrew Epic: Ben Sira's Hvmn in Praise of the 
Fathers (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1985), 145-50. 

16 Prov. 8: 32b, 34a, and 35. 

17 Prov. 9:2b-5. 
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the Wisdom of Solomon. In Sirach, written about 180 B. C., Sophia speaks of her origin 
in God in the beginning and her presence everywhere. The author speaks of Sophia 
pitching her tent and dwelling in Israel. God chose the place for her tent among the 
people of Jacob, and she was in the tabernacle in the wilderness until she came to dwell in 
Jerusalem. Finally, as in the Proverbs, Sophia hosts a banquet. 18 

In the Wisdom of Solomon, a book written near the time of Jesus, the divine 
qualities of Sophia are most developed. This book was attributed to Solomon, the patron 
saint of wisdom in Israel. Sophia is the fashioner of all things, and the mother of all good 
things. The nature of wisdom is listed as intelligent, holy, unique, manifold, subtle, 
mobile, clear, unpolluted, distinct, invulnerable, loving, the good, keen, irresistible, 
beneficent, humane, steadfast, sure, free from anxiety, all-powerful, overseeing all, and 
penetrating through all spirits that are intelligent, pure, and altogether subtle. 19 

The nature of wisdom are all attributes of God. Like God she is everywhere 
present: "She pervades and penetrates all things." Sophia is a breath of the power of God 
and a pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty and a reflection of eternal light. Like 
God she is omnipotent and the sustaining source of life: "Although she is but one, she can 
do all things, and while remaining in herself, she renews all things. She enters into 
relationship with people: "In every generation, she passes into holy souls." She is the 
source of prophetic inspiration, making people friends of gods and prophets. According to 
the Wisdom of Solomon, it is Sophia who led Israel out of Egypt: "A holy people and a 
blameless race Sophia delivered from a nation of oppressors.... She brought them over 
the Red Sea, and led them through deep waters; she drowned their enemies, and cast them 
up from the depth of the sea." 

In these books, Sophia is closely associated with God, at times becoming 
indistinguishable from God in terms of the functional equivalency between Sophia and God. 


18 Sirach 24. 

19 Wisd. of Sol. 7:22-23. 
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Thus the language about Sophia is not simply personification of wisdom in female form, 
but personification of God in female form. 20 

Jesus, the Wisdom of God. 

The Synoptic Gospels 

There are a number of passages in the synoptic gospels that associate Jesus with 
the figure of Sophia, Wisdom. On one occasion, Jesus is reported to have said: " For this 
reason the Sophia, Wisdom of God said, 'I will send them prophets and wise men, some of 
whom they will kill and persecute' in order to hold this generation accountable for the 
blood of all the prophets shed from the foundation of the world." (QS 34, Luke 11: 49) 

In another verse, Jesus speaks of himself as a child of Sophia. At the end of a passage 
that reports criticisms directed against Jesus and John the Baptizer, Jesus says: "For 
John did not come eating or drinking, and they are saying, 'He is demon possessed.' The 
son of man [that is, Jesus] has come eating and drinking; and you say, 'Look at him, a 
glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and sinners."' But in spite of what they 
say, wisdom's children show that she is right." (QS 18, Luke 7: 33-35) Taken 
together, these two passages imply that the early Christian movement saw Jesus as both 
the spokesperson and the child of Sophia, and that Jesus himself may have spoken of 
himself in these terms. 21 

This certainly indicates that Jesus as the wisdom of Sophia related himself with 
the world of Spirit as he spoke the word of wisdom in aphorisms, parables, doing healing 
of the sick. 

There may also be a connection to the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God is 
referred to as the eschatological or apocalyptic kingdom, that future kingdom that was to 

20 Boro. Meeting Jesus Again for the First Time. 100-02. 

21 Ibid., 102-03. Borg continues to say that Jesus refers to himself as a 
spokesperson for the compassion of Sophia/ God when he said God is compassionae as "like a 
womb." 
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be an end to the world. This concept, which was dominant, has become a minority 
position. 22 

John Dominic Crossan introduces the concept of God as a divine ruler over 
people-that transcends and judges all human rules. The focus of discussion is not on 
kings but on rulers, not on kingdoms but of power, not on place but on process. 

Therefore the kingdom of God is what the world would be if God were directly and 
immediately in charge. 23 

The kingdom of God is then understood as the kingdom of Wisdom, who embraces 
and cares for nuisances and nobodies Jesus invites everybody and practiced open 
community and radial egalitarianism as the kingdom of God. 24 

Crossan points out as significant the activity John the Baptizer when he led the 
crowd into the wilderness and baptized people including Jesus in the Jordan River as the 
parallelical activities of Moses and Joshua successfully having crossed the wilderness and 
Jordan to enter into the promised land. Therefore, the baptism in the Jordan has more 
meaning than John the Baptizer as happened later in the Jordan River. 25 At the same 
time it is important to note that Jews were familiar with ritual washing (leviticus 11- 
15); however, Gentiles had to be baptized. 26 So John's radical call to repentance must 
be understood in terms of God's kingdom. 

It is an important question for the reader to ask whether to portray the time of 
Jesus as a time of fulfillment, or to predict yet another eschaton. Mack helps the reader 
see a connection between the Hebre epic and the New Testament. Looking at the narrative 
from John the Baptizer to the empty tomb, in the light of history there are parallels 


22 Ibid., 29 and n. 32. 

23 John Dominic Crossan, Jesus: A Revolutionary Biography (San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1994), 54. 

24 Ibid., 58-74. 

25 Ibid., 43. 

26 William Barclay, trans. The Gospel of Mark (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1956), 4. 
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reaching back to the earlier time of Israel and the prophets, and ahead to the destruction 
of the temple and the coming of the kingdom in power. Malachi points to John the 
Baptizer who fulfills his prediction (Mai. 3:1). John points to Jesus who fulfills John's 
prediction (Mark 1:7). Mack points out that the mechanism of prediction/fulfillment is 
the device used to connect the Jesus narrative story to the story of Israel's history. It is 
also the device that makes it possible to imagine the eschaton as determined by the 
appearance of Jesus and his fate. Mark 13 is critical for the composition and intention of 
the gospel as a whole because predictions of the coming of the kingdom in power and glory 
are clearly placed at the end of the historical story of Israel. The divine intervention of 
judgment is seen in the destruction of the Jerusalem temple as described by Mark, and 
the restoration and redemptive aspects of divine intervention in the promise of the new 
kingdom and the appearance of Jesus in Galilee after the resurrection. 27 

Jesus' promise to meet his disciples in Galilee (Mark 14:28) and his promise not 
to drink of the fruit of the vine until that day when Jesus drinks it new in the kingdom of 
God (Mark 14: 25) can be taken by the reader as assurance that Jesus will be with the 
reader wherever the reader's Galilee might be and that Jesus enjoys the table fellowship 
and socialization. These promises of Jesus are foundational activities of the disciples of 
Jesus and liberates those in bondage and restores those who are lost and marginalized. 28 
Paul 

For the apostle Paul wisdom is the central category when he talks about the risen 
Christ. He speaks of Jesus as the Wisdom of God (1 Cor. 1:30). Borg presents an 
interesting comparison and similarity between the message of Jesus and Paul. Paul’s 
equivalent concept to Jesus' subversive and alternative wisdom is found in "justification 
by grace through faith" instead of 'justification by works under the law." Another 
comparison is found in "wisdom of the world in factionalism (1 Cor. 3)" and "wisdom of 

27 Burton Mack, A Myth of Innocence: Mark and Christian Origins ( Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1988), 325-27. 

28 Borg, Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship. 88-90. 
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God in Christ crucified (1. Cor. 1: 23). 29 Under Hellenic and Roman influence, a unique 
concept of apocalypticism and eschatology was developed with the concept of wisdom in the 
Hebrew tradition with martyrology. Jesus' sacrificial death is the symbol of faithfulness 
toGod. 30 

The Hellenistic interpretation of the sacrificial death of Jesus was justified in his 
Resurrection as the son of God, the Messiah, and the Lord. Hellenized Jews could think of 
the myth in terms of the wisdom tale, while Greeks could imagine the resurrection on the 
model of translation and transformation of a hero into a god. A continuity between the 
wisdom teaching of Jesus and the center of the Pauline message is found in the alternative 
wisdom of Jesus and that of being grounded in the grace of God as known in Jesus. 31 

Borg mentions the connection between Jewish language about Sophia and the 
language of Paul that is used to speak about Jesus in passages: (1) there is one God, the 
Father, from whom are all things and for whom we exist; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom all things and through whom we exist (1 Cor. 8: 6); and (2) Christ is 
the image of the invisible God, the first bom of all creation;... all things have been 
created through him and for him. He himself is before all things, and in him all things 
hold together (Col. 1:15-17). The language used in these passages is used about Sophia 
in the Jewish tradition. It not only describes Jesus in the language of divine wisdom, 
but in effect identifies Jesus with wisdom. The preexistence of Christ is the 
preexistence of divine Sophia. For Paul, Jesus is the embodiment of Sophia. 32 Mack 
points out important contrasts between Jesus and the Christ: (1) the historical Jesus as 
Cynic-Sage and his instructions and the dramatic event of a martyr's death and 

29 Borg, Meeting Jesus Again for the First Time. 103-06. 

30 Mack, Lost Gospel. 216-18. 

31 Mack, Myth of Innocence. 112-13. The term for "Resurrection" (anastesis) in the 
Christ cult occurs also in the martyrlogical tradition as the proper reward for a righteous and 
noble death. (2 Macc. 7:14) Mack suggests that the notion of being raised from the dead is 
mystic and meant the same thing as "vindicated," "exalted," "enthroned," and could be 
elaborated by calling "Son of God," "Wisdom," "Lord and Spirit." 

32 Borg, Meeting Jesus Again for the First Time. 106-07. 
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and (2) Jesus in epic and historical time and place and in the Christ cult imagined to 
have created a spiritual world detached from the social and environmental orders. 33 
The Gospel of John 

"Logos," a masculine noun in Greek, is being used in the opening of the Gospel; 
however, Borg argues that Sophia in the Jewish tradition can be substituted for Logos 
since there is a functional equivalency because both were present at creation and with 
God. John incorporated the origin of an early Christian hymn into his prologue. What 
John meant was that Jesus of Nazareth was not in the beginning at creation; rather that 
the logos, which Jesus became, was present at creation. It is the logos (not Jesus) that 
was with God and that was God. 34 

The next chapter will attempt to show how Jesus movements and Christ 
movements and a new understanding of Jesus, and other biblical figures assist Japanese 
Americans in formulating a new self-image towards inclusivity. 


33 Mack, Lost Gospel. 221. 

34 Borg, Meeting Jesus Again for the First Time. 107-08. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Enhancing Spirituality to Overcome Crisis 

The most decorated military units in the history of the United States Armed 
Forces are the 100th Infantry Battalion and the 442nd Regimental Combat Team. The 
latter group rescued the "lost Texas Battalion" in Europe. The incredible valor of these 
two units composed of Japanese American soldiers, who were asked to demonstrate their 
loyalty under the colors of the American flag with mostly Anglo officers, was largely 
unrecognized after the war until recently. Immediately after the war, Japanese 
American soldiers, by large, were treated as before, and often found rejection in barber 
shops and restaurants. 

A Japanese American church in California keeps a cross which is made of two 
pieces of wood found at the camp site at Manzanar (one of the ten concentration camps for 
Japanese American civilians). It is tied together with barbed wire, and memorializes 
the civilian and military sacrifices. The cross is at the altar, supported by stones found 
at the site. It stands in remembrance of the experience and solidarity of 120,000 
Japanese Americans during World War II. 

How can such an oppressed and forsaken people find healing and consolation to 
heal their wounds? Those who were American citizens by virtue of their birth, were 
asked to prove their loyalty on the field of battle in Europe and the Pacific. Their 
families were asked to prove theirs by voluntarily entering concentration camps. This 
done, they and their families found no immediate acceptance after the war was over. 

Within the Japanese culture, the value judgement of how others perceive oneself 
is superior to one's own affirmation of intrinsic self-worth - that is, to be Japanese 
is to value shame as an overriding value over self-worth. Therefore, Japanese 
Americans from this shame culture point of view, felt no affirmation of self-worth 
during and after the war. A shame culture is in marked contrast to the Western cultural 
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value that believes that the righteous will prosper and the evil perish or suffer loss. 
From a guilt cultural viewpoint, the internment was seen as a deserved punishment. 

Have there ever been people in history who went through similar life traumas? 

If so, how was their sufferings justified and vindicated? 

It is the purpose of this chapter to look at biblical figures who may represent 
those who experienced marginalization and nobodyness, and became heroes. How were 
these people helped? 

Biblical Figures Who Were Nobodies and Became Somebodies. 

The Persecuted Innocent: From Jewish Literature 

There are stories of persecution and vindication in Jewish literature. The Joseph 
narratives in Gen. 37ff; Mordecai in the Book of Esther, the narratives of Daniel in the 
Lion's den (Dan. 6: lOff) and Shadrack, Meshac, and Abedenego in the fiery furnace 
(Dan. 3), the martyrdom of seven brothers in 2 Macc. 7, and Ptolemy's persecution of 
the Egyptian Jews in 3 Macc., and the instruction in the Wisdom of Solomon. All of these 
figures are characterized by a common theme: the rescue and vindication of persecuted 
innocent person or persons. The wise protagonist is depicted as a pious or righteous man 
in the stories of Joseph and Daniel and Modecai, whose obedience to the Torah and trust in 
God led to their condemnation. The genre has also been of influence in the wisdom of 
Solomon. The protagonist in the stoiy is a type of the righteous one, who is put to death 
but exalted in the heavenly courtroom where he confronts his enemies as the judge. 

Many details in the speeches and even the structure of the second speech have been 
influenced by a traditional apocalyptic interpretation of the suffering servant, whom the 
early church identified as Jesus, in Second Isaiah. (Isa. 52:13-53: 12) 1 
Isaiah reads as follows: 


1 George W. E. Nickelsburg, "The Genre and Function of the Markan Passion 
Narrative," Harvard Theological Review 73 (1980): 155-63. 
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See, my servant shall prosper; he shall be exalted and lifted up, and 
shall be very high .... 


Who has believed what we have heard? And to whom has the arm of the 
Lord been revealed? He was despised and rejected by other; a man of 
suffering and acquainted with infirmity; and as one from whom others 
hide their faces he was despised, and we held him of no account. 

Surely he has borne out infirmities and carried out diseases; yet we 
accounted him stricken, struck down by God, and afflicted. But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, crushed for our iniquities; upon him 
was the punishment that made us whole, and by his bruises we are 
healed. 

Therefore I will allot him a portion with the great, and he shall divide 
the spoil with the strong; because he poured out himself to death, and was 
numbered with the transgressors; yet he bore the sin of many, and made 
intercession for the transgressors. 


The Wisdom of Solomon addresses his fellow Jews in an effort to encourage them 
to take pride in their traditional faith. In presenting the wisdom figure as mediator the 
author seeks to shore up the faith against hostile anti-Jewish attacks from without and 
gnawing doubts from within, and through a determined counterattack against the 
immoral pagan world which he threatens with divine retribution, he attempts to revive 
the flagging spirits of his oppressed people. 2 

Life as the ungodly sees it is descibed as "Our name will be forgotten in time, 
and no one will remember our works; our life will pass away like the traces of a cloud. 
For our allotted time is like the passing of a shadow, and there is no return from our 
death because it is sealed up and no one turns back." (Wis. of Solo. 2:4-5) But the 
author assures the life of the righteous as "But the souls of the righteous are in the 
hands of God, and no torment will ever touch them,” (Wis. of Solo. 3:1) and "The 
righteous who have died will condemn the ungodly who are living, and youth that is 
quickly perfected will condemn the prolonged old age of the unrighteous." (Wis. of Solo. 
4:16) 


2 David Winston, "Wisdom of Solomon: Introducation," in The HaroerCollins Study 
Bible, ed. Wayne A. Meeks (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1993), 1499. 
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After Alexander the Great defeated the Persian Empire and after the death of 
Alexander, Judea was under the influence of two powerful dynasties, the Seleucids in the 
North (Syria), and the Ptolemies in the South (Egypt). The first book of Maccabees tells 
the story of the revolt begun by the Jewish priest Mattathias and carried on by his sons 
and grandsons. The family is known both as the Maccabees and as the Hasmoneans. First 
Maccabees shows how the God of Israel used the family to remove foreign political and 
cultural oppression and how the Jewish high-priesthood came to reside in the family. 
The book portrays the Maccabees as God's instruments in bringing about Jewish 
independence. "The family of those men through whom deliverance was given to Israel." 
(5:62) The three generations of the Maccabee family continue the focus of 1 Macc. 

First Maccabees presents the Maccabean dynasty as bringing about Israel's salvation and 
emphasizes its leaders' military and political exploits as well as their religious stance. 
Maccabees stresses Judas' role as the saviour of the Jerusalem temple. First Maccabees 
shows how the words and deeds of Maccabean dynasty stand in line with those of earlier 
biblical heroes. It presents the Maccabees as examples of this worldly activism and as 
champions of religious freedom and national independence. 3 

Second Maccabees presents its doctrine of suffering (5:18-20) and portrayal of 
martyrs. There is an expectation that Israel's enemies will eventually be punished 
appropriately. The martyrs willingly undergo torture and death rather than be 
unfaithful to the precepts of Judaism. In chapter 7 it states that martyrs will be 
rewarded with eternal life and the wicked will be punished. When the fourth brother 
was tortured, he said: "One cannot but choose to die at the hands of mortals and to cherish 
the hope God gives of being raised again by him." (2 Macc. 7:14) 4 

All of the above figures are a result of the wisdom tradition in the Hebrew 
culture in the Second Temple period after the Exile. In the narratives graphic language 

3 Daniel J. Harrington, "1 Maccabees: Intro." 1645-48. 

4 Harrington, "2 Maccabees: Intro.", 1692. 
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of wisdom mythology, the affirmation of Yahweh's lordship over the entire order of 
creation was made in such a way that the exile can now be seen to demand faith rather 
than resignation. 5 
From the Old Testament 

The figures appear in the socio-political context of Jewish history that are 
comparable with that of Japanese Americans. 

Joseph Storv in Gen. 45 . Joseph was hated and was eliminated from his brothers' 
sight, was abused by the queen of Egypt, was Imprisoned and was forgotten. He was 
rescued when he interpreted Pharaoh's dream and was made ruler of Egypt, and 
interpreted all of his life experience as God's providence when he said: "So it was not 
you who sent me here, but God who sent me before you to keep alive for you many 
survivors." (Gen. 45: 5-7) In his humility before God and people, Joseph could see the 
meaning of his life. 

Japanese Americans feel that they can share their experience because they also 
were marginalized and unjustly treated. 

Moses. Moses was bom under the Egyptian edict that all males under three years 
old were to be killed. He was rescued and was raised in the palace. His heart was with 
his fellow countrymen who were under Egyptian oppression. They were forced to work 
harder and harder, even to the point of making bricks without straw. (Exod. 6: 6) 

Japanese Americans prior to World War II were treated like the Israelites in 
Egypt. The more they worked and produced, the more they were hated by the majority. 
Moses was called by God at the burning bush to lead his people out of Egypt to the 
promised land. God was with him and his people all the time. 

Ruth . Ruth was a Moabite, not a pure blood Israelite, but she was faithful to her 
mother-in-law, Naomi, and her nation by saying: 

Do not press me to leave you 

5 Mack, "Wisdom Myth and Mvtho-oloav." Interpretation 24 (1970): 46. 
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or to turn from following you! 

Where you go, I will go; 

Where you lodge, I will lodge, 

And your God my God, 

Where you die, I will die-- 
There will I be buried. (Ruth 1: 16-17) 

In the context of the canonization of the Bible, the book of Ruth was placed in the 
canon for a specific reason. John D. Crossan points out that the Book of Ruth brought a 
special meaning over against the post-Exilic background of the divorce and abandonment 
of foreign wives and their children decreed by Ezra as an expression of confession and 
repentance of fidelity to God's law. Ruth stands against Ezra's decree. 6 Ruth was placed 
in the genealogy of Jesus since she was the grandmother of King David. In the lineage of 
David Jesus was bom as the savior. 

Japanese Americans pledged their loyalty to the nation, but even so there were 
severe restrictions on their lives, even many cemeteries were closed to their dead. In 
the post-war era some Japanese Americans have come to be recognized for their 
contribution to the nation and to humanity. 

Esther . Esther was adopted by her cousin Mordecai, a Benjamite Jew, when her 
parents died. After Esther became the Queen and Haman, Agagite, the enemy of all the 
Jews, plotted to destroy them in the kingdom of Agasuerus because of Mordecai's 
disobedience to Haman, Esther was reminded of her Jewish heritage and promised 
Mordecai that she would try to save her people, which she did. 

Some Japanese Americans stood up against the U. S. Government for illegal action 
taken under Executive Order 9066 which interned them. Forty six years later, the 
President officially apologized for the internment action during World War II. 


6 John Dominic Crossan, The Dark Interval: Towards a Theology of Story (Sonoma, 
Calif.: Polebridge Press, 1988), 52-55. 
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From the New Testament 

Jesus . Jesus broke away from the conventional value system and introduced a 
new concept that everyone is in the kingdom of God, and in the rule and process of God's. 

In the direct intimate relationship with "Abba, Father," a new paradigm is established. 

In this paradigm, Jesus demonstrates his faithfulness to the compassionate love of God 
for others, enabling him to see ostracized members of the human community: sinners, 
tax collectors, sick and others as "children of God." 

Jesus' death on the cross is the utmost expression of Jesus' faithfulness to the 
compassionate will of God and that in turn his death is understood as the compassion of 
God as was experienced in the helplessness of God over God's own suffering under the 
lovelessness of God's people. God's own self-denial as in the case of his dealing with 
Ephraim as found in Hosea's statement "I desire steadfast love and the knowledge of God 
rather than sacrifice or burnt offerings" (6: 6) is what Jesus echoes in his own self- 
denial to be faithful to God. Vindication is salvation for those who are faithful to God. The 
beginning of a new history flows from God's holy self-denial and as it does from that of 
Jesus. 7 

Jesus initiated the movement of the kingdom of God in which people will 
experience a transformation of heart from the world of legalism to that of the Spirit of 
God. His ministry was to bring wholeness into the life of the people instead of divisions 
and competition. Jesus saw the center of the problem in the systems of the temple and 
the priesthood. Therefore, Jesus had to destroy the system to establish the kingdom of 
God. Mark 13 is critical for the intention of the gospel to arrange Jesus' apocalyptic 
view of the end of Israel's history and the fete of the synagogue reform movement 
Because Jesus predicted the end of the world and the universe in Chapter 13, it enables 
God to inaugurate the glorious perfect kingdom. Apocalyptic means the imagination of 
divine intervention in history with the signs of crisis, conflict, judgment, and 

7 Koyama, No Handle on the Cross. 46-47. 
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transformation. It is seen in an apocalyptic vision of the end of the present social order. 8 
This enables God to inaugurate the glorious perfect kingdom. 

Professor Anselm Kyongsuk Min, in his lecture at the School of Theology at 
Claremont in the summer of 1994, stated that to have eschaton completed, there must be 
the following three things, namely: (1) consciousness of the ending, (2) ending of 
totality, and (3) the total destruction. 9 Mark 1 3, Jesus'death, and the destruction of the 
Jerusalem Temple in A. D. 70, fulfill the need for an eschatological view of the 
messianic kingdom to come at the end of time. Jesus intended to manage the evils of the 
world in this fashion. 

Eschatology is defined as the doctrine of the Christian hope which embraces both 
the object hoped for and also the hope inspired by it. 10 It therefore enables the reader to 
say: "the future is here in the present," and "the kingdom of God draws near and now." 

All the followers of Jesus strive towards the kingdom of God. 

Pentecost Pentecost brought a unique experience to the disciples. The disciples 
are the followers of Jesus, which means to be like Jesus: illuminating and incarnating 
the vision of life in the compassionate love of God. 11 Power from an outside source came 
inside a person and transformed the person. It was the compassionate love of God, that 
embraces all cultures. Unity in diversity is actualized. 

Peter. Peter, having encountered the risen Christ, became a mediator between 
the actual world and the world of God as a follower of Jesus. Peter received the power of 

8 Mack, Mvth of Innocence. 326. 

9 Anselm K. Min, "Theology of Ministry," presented at the School of Theology at 
Claremont, Calif., 1994. 

10 Juergen Moltmann, Theology of Hope, trans. James W. Leitch (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1967), 16. See also Rudolph Bultmann, The Presence of Eternity: History and 
Eschatology (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957), 23-37. Bultmann defines eschatology as the 
doctrine of the end of the world and of its destruction. This mythology is developed from the 
natural phenomena that was rationalized and historicized and mythologized. The new beginning 
which is to follow the end of the old world era is understood as the beginning of a time of 
unending welfare. 

11 Borg, Jesus: A New Vision. 192-93. 
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healing and of raising people from the dead, which parallels the healing stories of Elijah 
(1 Kings 17: 17-24), Elisha (2 Kings 4: 18-37), and Jesus (Luke 7: 17-24; 8: 41- 
42, 49-56) that identify the prophetic power of the church with that of Israel's 
prophets and of Jesus. This may be justified as the work of the exile having been 
provided with the spirit. This shows the establishment of the apostolic church. 12 

Paul . Paul establishes a new paradigm for salvation, which justifies by grace in 
faith and not by works or one's birth as a Jew. To be in a right relationship with God is to 
attune one's life with the faith of Jesus Christ, or to identify with Jesus Christ. 13 

Spirituality that Transforms ''Nobodvness” to "Somebodvness'' 

Turning to God 

A common element of transforming power becomes apparent from a study of 
biblical figures: faith in God. The concept of God was shifted from a holy God to a 
compassionate God in Jesus. 

Primordial Tradition and Biblical Tradition 

Primordial Tradition: World of Spirit and World of Reality . Marcus Borg 
introduces ideas that matter in understanding reality by introducing Huston Smith's 
work to describe and contrast two very different root images of reality: namely, the 
primordial tradition of the pre-modern world-view and the modern world-view. 14 
There are three elements to describe the primordial tradition: visible world and world of 
spirit and experience of mystical union with the spirit. 

The key element of this tradition is that reality has minimally two levels, 
namely, the "terrestrial" plane, or the visible world of people's ordinary experience and 
a world of "spirit" or "God" or "being-itself," normally not visible and yet charged with 

12 Beverly Roberts Gaventa, "The Acts of the Apostles," in HarperCollins Study Bible. 
2076, n. 9: 36-43. 

13 Richard B. Hays, "The Letter of Paul to Galatians," in HarperCollins Study Bible. 
2185, n. 2: 15-16. 

14 Borg, Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship. 127-33. See also Huston Smith. The 
World's Religions (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1991). 
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energy and power. Smith speaks of four levels affirmed in most primordial traditions: 
the "terrestrial" plane of the visible space time world; the "intermediate" plane between 
the terrestrial and the higher non-material planes (the level of dreams, archetypes, 
good and evil spirits, etc.), the "celestial” plane in which the gods(or God) are 
experienced as personal beings; and the level of the "infinite," where the infinite 
"ground" or "source" is experienced without attributes or differentiation. 

The levels of reality are not completely separate from each other, but 
interpenetrate it by connectors or mediators between the worlds. 

The other levels of reality are experienced or known, which are not just 
elements of belief, but are experienced as moments of mystical union, vision, 
theophanies, and hierophanies, nature mysticism, extrarodinary dreams, good and evil 
spirits, and "shamanic universe." 

Biblical Tradition . Borg identifies this primordial tradition with that in the 
Bible, which portrays different kinds of spiritual beings such as angels, archangels, 
principalities, powers, cherubim, seraphim, and council of gods. 15 At the ultimate level 
of the world of Spirit and spirits is God. God is the lord of both heaven and earth. As in 
the primordial tradition, God can be imaged both as the supreme being at the apex of the 
celestial plane and as an infinite encompassing Spirit. As the imminent, omnipresent 
Spirit, God is spoken of as that "in which we live and move and have our being (Acts 17: 
28), as the spirit from whose presence we can never depart (Psalm 139). Scripture 
is the story and stories, of the relationship between the two worlds. Borg says: The 
Hebrew Bible is ancient Israel's story of the relationship between the two worlds as 
perceived in her own experience and the Greek New Testament is the early church's 
story of the relationship between the two worlds as perceived in Jesus and their post- 
Easter experience. These two worlds are filled with visionary traditions such as 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, the prophets, Jesus, Peter, Paul, John of Patmos. The two 

15 Borg, Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship. 131. 
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central figures of the scriptures, Moses and Jesus, who are holy persons in touch with 
the sacred, become mediators in the primordial tradition. 16 

If the righteous one suffers under conditions of injustice, the being-itself is 
identifiable with those who suffer. The self becomes universal self. In Job's ultimate 
agony and suffering, he shared his being with others. When God even asked him to pray 
for tiie persecutors, he was vindicated and blessed. He is a model of Jesus' life in the Old 
Testament 17 

Covenant between God and God's People 

Walter Brueggemann suggests that one's relationship to God from the point of the 
Bible is covenantal and historical. By covenantal he means an enduring commitment by 
God and God's people based on mutual vows of loyalty and mutual obligation. By historical 
he means that both God and God's people have precious memories of decisive interactions. 
Taking David as an example, Brueggemann asserts that God affirms human wisdom and 
behavior as God trusts in human ability and wisdom to create a healthy human 
community. 18 
Prevenient Grace 

John Wesley's central focus of his theology is on God's initiative for saving God's 
people by the first dawning of grace in the soul, which Wesley calls prevenient grace. 19 


16 Borg, Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship. 132-33. 

17 Tokiyuki Nobuhara, Musha no Tame no Fukuin [The Gospel for the nobodyness, 
marginalized] (Tokyo: Sogensha, 1990), 116. Nobuhara also challenges the Christians with the 
Euro-American orientation that God is with us primordially even outside the wall of the church 
by introducing a Buddhist philosopher, Katsumi Takizawa, and his philosophy, Proto-Fuctum 
Immanuel or the primary contact between God and humanity in the presentation of his paper "In 
What Sense or Senses Is God 'With' Us Primordially?" 

18 Walter Brueggemann, In Man We Trust: The Nealected Side of Biblical Faith 
(Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1972), 26, 29-33. David is pictured as a responsible and 
free man, and the reason for this is that he believed that he had been fully trusted by God, or at 
least so his theologians have presented him. It is the affirmation that "man" is not under "law." 

19 Collin W. Williams, John Wesley's Theology Today; A Study of the Wesleyan 
Tradition in the Light of Current Theological Dialogue (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960), 41- 
43. 
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The word "prevenient" means "going before." Prevenient grace is the Holy Spirit's 
presence in people even before they are saved. This means that the Spirit is present in 
each person to help make one's way to God. 20 According to his theology, one cannot move 
toward God, but at the same time one is responsible before God for one's own salvation. 
Because of original sin, the natural man is "dead to God" and unable to move towards God. 
It is through the work of prevenient grace that creates in man the power to respond or 
resist God's grace. Prevenient grace, then, marks the beginning of God’s work of 
salvation, and this grace is present in all humanity. 

Conclusion 

Those who were mistreated, suffered under tyrants, oppressed by political, 
economic and social systems, received wisdom, prophetic power, energy and vision out 
of their faith in the grace and compassionate love of God. 

Ways to overcome each crisis can be traced back in the lives in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition: 

1. Individuals kept their identity with their cultural heritage. 

2. There was total cooperation with the culture without losing one's own self 
identity. 

3. Individuals found God as the source of wisdom in interpreting given life- 
situations. 

4. Each person transcended his/her own given life-condition to a higher level of 
human community. The whole scheme of life is transformed from a narrow and small 
self-centered interest to global and universal truth. 

In the next chapter the writer explores the process of establishing self-esteem 
and preparation for dialogue. 


20 Mack B. Stokes, The Bible in the Weslevan Heritage (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1979), 43. 
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CHAPTER 6 


In Preparation for Dialogue 


One day a man reflected on his concentration camp 
experience during World War II, asking why he was 
interned as a Christian and an American citizen. The only 
reason he could think of was that it occurred because he 
was of Japanese ancestry. He asked himself what he should 
do to restore his well being as a Christian, an American and 
a global citizen. 

Anonymous Japanese American's Reflection on 
Concentration Camp Experience 


Know Thvself 

Free from Mvths: Euro-Americans vs. Japanese Americans 

The man in the above story drew a negative image of self in his circumstances, 
knowing he had to be of European descent to be fully accepted. In a power structure 
where there is a majority and minority relationship, the majority group tends to 
dominate the minority. A myth of social structure is that the powerful tend to oppress 
the minority. Principles of democracy that emphasize majority rule tend to become 
political. This myth must be challenged. Japanese American Christians must look to 
what Jesus would say, not the church. The church, as a socially approved institution, 
tends to reflect the values of the United States of America, and concurred in the 
internment experience. There were, of course, individual Christians such as E. Stanley 
Jones, Bishop Melvin Wheatley, and the Rev. and Mrs. Herbert Nicholson, who acted out 
of a faith tradition that called for them to stand with Japanese Americans during that 
time. 

In general, Christians do not think of the gospel story as four distinct narrative 
accounts, but of an amalgam of the four stories. For example during the fourth century, 
in a process for the church to evangelize people, the Christian gospel stories were 
conceptually fused and collapsed into a single gospel story according to the bishops' myth. 
The letters took their subsequent place as the apostolic interpretation of that single 
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gospel story. People tend to mythify the story to suit their needs. "Q" challenges the 
attitudes of the Christian mind. "Q" challenges the new Testament account of Christian 
origins by offering another plausible account of the first forty years. 1 

Mack points out two events both of which are fundamental for Christian myth and 
ritual. One is the death of Jesus and the other is the last supper of Jesus with his 
disciples. It is common, though, to read the story of Jesus' death in light of the Pauline 
kerygma and to interpret the "passion" of Jesus as the sign of his willingness to 
"sacrifice" himself for the "salvation" of the world. This meaning was not a part of 
Mark's story. It was rather to represent Jesus' faithfulness to the rule of God for God’s 
kingdom. Jesus was a righteous one who was martyred; therefore, he was raised from 
the dead to be glorified. 

The last supper of Jesus with his disciples interpreted together with Jesus' 
passion narrative in kerygmatic and sacrificial theology makes it to be read as Jesus' 
acknowledgment of the deep meaning of his death (the Christian myth) and as a script for 
ritual reenactment (the Christian liturgy). Mark had not told the story of the supper 
for the sake of instituting the Christian Eucharist. 2 Jesus' emphasis is table fellowship 
for which he invited sinners, tax collectors, nuisances, and nobodies. 

These two demythologized stories of the death of Jesus and the last supper 
demonstrates to Japanese Americans that their earnest desire to be a distinct and unique 
ethnic minority should not be perverted or fused into myths of the majority. "Q" teaches 
Japanese Americans that they should not be coerced by the majority or anybody who 
abuses them. They should walk their lives towards the goal of being Japanese Americans 
with a unique culture so that they can become an integral part of the total human 
community that Jesus invites all humanity into. 


1 Mack, Lost Gospel. 238. 

2 Ibid., 240. 
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Another contribution of "Q" was to link the Hebrew scriptures and the New 
Testament: to have people expecting the Messiah by introducing Malachi 3:1 and Isa. 40: 
3 for the appearance of John the Baptizer. At the time of the New Testament 
canonization, Malachi was placed at the end of the Old Testament. The Hebrew scriptures 
end with the post-exilic histories of Ezra-Nehemiah and the Chronicles so that the 
Jewish epic ends with the edict of Cyrus about building a house for the Lord in Jerusalem 
and the call to "all of the people" to "go up." Christians reversed the order of the 
prophets and the writings in order to end with Malachi so that John's saying that 
Malachi's prophecy is coming to pass. 3 

This alludes that the Japanese American Christian witness falls within the scope 
of God's creation and the mission of God. The mission of God is for humanity to 
participate in the movement of God's love towards people since God is a fountain of 
sending love. 4 

The late Rev. Takie Okumura of Makiki Christian Church in Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
Bishop Kenko Yamashita of the Zen Buddhist Temple in Los Angeles, for example, 
internalized the Concentration Camp experience to deepen their insights in human 
nature. The former later said that he concentrated on meditation to become a true 
follower of Christ, and the latter said that he used the time for enlightenment to 
transcend all human elements of life. 5 Japanese Americans can participate in sharing 
the love of God with others by internalizing their experiences and contributing their 
experiences to link between Euro-American experience and Japanese American 
experience to formulate the American experience. 


3 Ibid., 242-43. 

4 David J. Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission 
(Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books), 390. 

5 These reflections of Okumura and Yamashita were revealed in conversations with 
David Harada of Torrance United Methodist Church in Oct. 1995. 
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No Man Is an Island 


It is true that Americans of Japanese Ancestry are Americans; however, no 
matter how much one can be "Americanized," unique traits of the Japanese culture 
remain within the person. Japanese culture was nurtured by major Eastern religious 
influences that are uniquely different from those of Europe. In the long history of Japan, 
the emigrants from Japan were already influenced by those religions interacting within 
a distinct Japanese culture. These strands of separate religions include Hinduism in 
mystic symbolism, Buddhism in compassion for others, Confucianism in order and 
respect for elders, Taoism in peace without any restrictions, Christianity in the concept 
of almighty God, and Shintoism in an all-inclusive embraciveness. They were woven 
into "Japaneseness." Christianity is the latest religion in Japan. In light of the power 
struggle between the East and the West, Christianity is treated as a religion of the 
western world. 

In a course of long histoiy of Japan there arose feelings against newer religions 
and ethnic groups. That created a division between "insider" and "outsider" concept. 
Under Imperial protection, resident people are considered "insiders," while the rest are 
"outsiders," to be ostracized and discriminated against. Buddhism was considered as a 
forein religion for centuries until Christianity was introduced in two waves, once at the 
time of the Reformation in Europe and the other with the visit of Commodor Matthew 
Perry to Japan in 1853 and the introduction of Christianity. Christianity has been 
represented as the West while Buddhism and Shintoism were somehow amalgamated as 
Japanese religion. 

On the other hand, Japanese have developed a concept of life which has a 
universalistic element: the sinfulness of man and salvation by the grace of Buddha. 

Honen (1133-1212) resisted the moralistic flavor of Japanese Buddhism which had 
been filtered through Chinese Confucius thought and differed from Indian Buddhism, and 
Shinran (1173-1262) who taught the greatness of the grace of Buddha when he said, 
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"Even a good man can be saved; therefore, a bad man will surely be saved." This meant 
that even a proud, self-satisfied person who regarded himself or herself as good can be 
saved and therefore in the grace of Buddha a repentant, humble person who knows 
himself as bad, would certainly be saved. 6 

Kosuke Koyama suggests that the teachings of Honen and Shinran came out of the 
nature of human suffering and Buddha's compassion for sufferers. Christianity, through 
the efforts of Francis Xavier in 1549, brought the concept of the creator God who created 
all things with purpose and who rules over all creatures with an utmost personal love. 7 
Thus, within a person, there are elements of different religions amalgamated. 
Japanese characteristics are formed with them in a way that no one can deny. With a 
long history and interaction among those ideals and thoughts, Japanese are 
transformationists in a pluralistic world where people exercise in their attitudes a kind 
of pluralism that tends to end up in relativism. Being human means religious 
transformation of personal meaning in life. The transformation agrees with pluralism 
in its respect of acknowledging each religion and supports the wisdom and goodness in all 
the great religious traditions. But instead of concluding that we should exist side by side 
as different means to the same end, it affirms that it is incumbent upon each other in the 
listening and learning from other's wisdom and goodness. 8 
Being Forsaken: Sense of Nobodvness 

The incarceration experience of WWII and other prejudice experienced by 
immigrants to the United States described in Chapter 2 is the background of those who 
have a sense of being nobodies, devalued in their personal existence. It is a kind of 


6 Kiyoko Takeda Cho, "Christian Dialogue with Traditional Japanese Culture," in 
Pacasiana: A Resource File of Worship and Teaching Materials, ed. David Harada (Honolulu: 
Hawaii District, United Methodist Church, 1980), Japanese 19-25. 

7 Kovama. Mount Fuji and Mount Sinai. 176. 

8 John B. Cobb, Jr. "Being a Transformationist in a Pluralistic World," Christian 
Century. 10-17 Aug. 1994, 749-51. 
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nihilism in which no one sees value and worth of being, especially when one sees through 
the lenses of the dominant white society. 9 

Christian faith is often understood as a means to become somebody with value and 
worth for which the world would look and praise. Jesus, in the parable of the Pharisee 
and the tax collector, addressed those who trusted in themselves as righteous and 
regarded others with contempt. Jesus praised the tax collector who beat his breast 
before God asking for forgiveness, instead of the Pharisee who gave thanks to God that he 
was not like other people: thieves, rogues, adulterers, and even like the tax collector. 10 
To Jesus, to have faith in God is to be humble before God, being a nobody with no 
worthiness in the world, but being of superlative value to God. This is entirely different 
from being despairing and alienated. This humility is the source of vitality. This 
teaching of Jesus has something in common with the teaching of Shinran and Honen: 

"Even a good man will be saved, therefore, a bad man will surely be saved." 

'The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge." 11 This passage urges people 
to strive toward knowing God. When people are satisfied with what they have achieved as 
was the Pharisee in the parable, this attitude nurtures arrogance instead of humility. It 
then becomes hard to understand the feelings of the tax collector. 

Paul encouraged people not to seek to know God but to affirm that they are known 
by God. 12 Despair, nihilism, estrangement and alienation come out of failure to reach 
ones goal. Paul's point is to reverse this situation. Instead of one's effort to know God, it 
is in being known by God that provides the ability to perform under the awareness of 
God's presence. 

Job is another person who needs to be looked at. A righteous man, Job started 
suffering. His friends came to him and advised that he must have done wrong in God's 

9 Cornel West, Race Matters (Boston: Beacon Press, 1993), 97. 

10 Luke 18: 9-14. 

11 Prov. 1:7. 

12 Gal. 4:8-9. 
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sight. Finally God challenges Job. Where was Job when God laid the foundation of the 
world? Job was told to pray for his friends who despised him. 13 In other words, when 
Job had to admit that he did not exist when God created the universe, he was admitting 
that he was a nobody and had no right to boast about his righteousness. God asked Job to 
pray for his friends who seemingly needed prayers of weak persons like Job, and Job 
still did not want to pray for them. The wisdom of the Book of Job suggests that people in 
general are afraid to be forsaken-to become nobodies; therefore, they pretend to be 
strong. Job's experience of being nobody in the face of God gave him confidence rather 
than shame. He was ready to be friends with pretenders. 14 

Another tenet is justification by the grace of God through faith in Jesus the 
Christ. The love of God revealed through Jesus the Christ is the love that embraces all 
who are "not worthy to be embraced." Those who are terrified before power and 
authority, God embraces and enables them to stand. 15 

Japanese American Culture that Can Be Shared 

Inner Culture 

Spirit of Solidarity . The uniqueness of the Japanese American culture and its 
characteristics need to be affirmed for self-identity. Socio historical traditions and 
legacies are the bases for personal meaning and power. The most severe experience is 
that of being dehumanized, marginalized, the experience of being nobodies. Because of 
their personal history, Japanese Americans have felt the pain and agony of the oppressed 
and are able to stand in solidarity with victims of injustice. 

Other minority groups face similar issues of oppression, alienation, 
discrimination, or prejudice experienced by Japanese Americans. Japanese Americans 
are uniquely able to be in solidarity with them for the purpose of seeing justice served 
here and abroad. Sharing the suffering of the past will help people to understand the 

13 Job 8: 4ff. and 42: 7-10. 

14 Nobuhara, Musha no Tame no Fukuin. 148-51. 

15 Koyama, Mount Fuji and Mount Sinai. 250-51. 
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present and plan for the future. Racism, immigrant bashing, and scapegoating are 
relevant social issues that Japanese Americans can speak against. This spirit is the 
inner culture of Japanese Americans. This inner culture can be shared with others so 
that others undergoing the same experience can be strengthened. 

Some Japanese American Values 

1. Haii . Disgrace or shame is placed on the family if a person cannot 
fulfill the expectation of others. Christians, then, ought not to take actions that 
"embarrass" God. Haii is not so much actual "sin," but rather imputed guilt. 

2. Wa. Community in harmony, conformity to community standards and 
expectations is stressed. This value tends to lead to conformity rather than the 
expressions of individual self-esteem and self-assertiveness which are often needed to 
transform values needing change. 16 

3. Gaman . perseverance is to hold on~an internal strength which 
carries one's life in times of stress and pain. Gaman helped Japanese Americans in times 
of hysterical racism, denial of rights, separation of families, years of confinement, loss 
of life, loss of years. Third generation Japanese Americans whose life style and ways of 
thinking are distinctly American, can see gaman as a virtue that helps the younger 
generation to blend in and to provide a better family life for children and 
grandchildren. 17 

Outer Culture that Can Be Learned 

Festivals . Well known celebrations start with New Year's Day, with special food 
dishes prepared only for that day, and the exchanging of greetings similar to what is done 
with Christmas cards. Then there is Children's Day, with dolls for girls symbolizing 


16 Lloyd K. Wake, "Salvation, Struggle, and Survival," in Discover the Truth. 

Recover the Community (Nashville: General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, Division of 
Ordained Ministry, United Methodist Church, 1991), 29-30. 

17 Jill Shiraki, "A Legacy Held On: The Sansei Legacy Project," United Methodist 
Monitor. Spring 1993: 2-5. 
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family unity, and paper or cloth banners resembling carps, fish renowned for their 
courage in swimming upstream. For the total community, there are community bazaars. 

Flower Arrangements and Tea Ceremony . Flower arrangements demonstrate the 
relationship of man and nature in harmony. 18 There is the classic tea ceremony that 
emphasizes Wabi Cha. the spirit of simplicity and understated elegance and equality of 
the participants, of humility and fellowship in this special occasion. Therefore the 
concept of Ichiao Ichie (a valuing of a precious human encounter, perhaps to be the only 
meeting in a life time) is important. Therefore, the mannerism of each moment, of each 
motion becomes important. 19 

Japanese Traditional Food. The importance of rice and symbolism of Japanese 
food, especially the new year's special traditinal food which symbolize human happiness 
and prosperity to the family. 

Some Noted Japanese Art There are noted craft works and musical instruments 
that represent Japanese traditional art. They are Origami, paper-folding art; Japanese 
music played with Shakuhachi, bamboo flute; Koto, thirteen string on six feet box; 
Taiko, drum of various sizes; Japanese classic dance and festival dance; and Kimono^ 
Japanese festival clothing. 


A Recommended Theological Stance 

The theology of the Japanese American Church must be contextual, thus 
empowering local congregations so that the gospel becomes "en-fleshed"- embodied in a 
people and its culture. 20 


18 Masao Takenaka, ed. Hana no Inori [Prayers of flowers] (Tokyo: Kyobunkan, 
1989), 3. 

19 Sosa Sen, Omote Senke Cha no Yu [Tea Ceremony according to Omote Sen School] 
(Tokyo: Shufu no Tomo Sha, 1957), 31-50. 

20 Bosch, Transforming Mission. 454. 
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Concept of God 


A God both holy and compassionate: holy in the creation, mapping out every 
creature in the universe, while God's compassion is shown in God's wombishness that 
pays careful attention to each created being. This concept of God applies in dialogues 
among different religious beliefs. Primordial presence of God outside of the church 
needs to be considered. 

Jesus the Christ 

A belief in the historical Jesus leads Japanese Americans to perceive things from 
the creator God's point of view. Jesus' faithfulness to the rule of God leads him to die as a 
martyr, but he is raised as the messiah. 

Japanese Americans have their unique place in the universe and they will 
perform their responsibility as they run the race toward the goal. 

Pauline Kerygmatic interpretation of Christ together with Markan passion 
narrative interpretation of Jesus help formulate actions Japanese Americans choose 
such as dealing with conscientious resisters during WWII and the homosexual issue that 
Japanese Americans face today. On the one hand they should live out their belief in 
justice by being faithful to the will of God and on the other hand the spirit of humility 
that led Jesus to the cross as vicarious. Reflecting on the Suffering Servant Image (Isa. 
52: 13-53: 12), and the spirit of Job, Japanese Americans walk firmly in humility. 
Spirit and Wisdom 

Both represent special insight into the deep structures of the world: Spirit as 
inspiration and wisdom as knowledge gained by insight. Putting the two together was a 
way of acknowledging insight as a serendipitous experience such as in the ways of God in 
the world of creation, histoiy of humanity, the social orders, and the secret of the 
heart. 21 All biblical figures who found themselves forsaken overcame the feeling and 
situation with the spirit of wisdom. 

21 Mack, Lost Gospel. 169. 
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Faith in God 


The basic attitude of human being is humility before God in seeking justice for 
all. When human experiences are internalized and are interpreted in light of God's 
purpose of creation, all of them turn into positive elements in life. A faith relationship 
with God is one that accepts happenings as God's activities instead of stressing one's 
righteousness, as in the story of Job in the Old Testament. In God's creative activities no 
one is worthy of demanding rights; however, one is allowed to be affirmed as worthy. In 
God's ultimate purpose of creation, each person has a place and meaning. 

The Church 

Models and Functions of the Church. The church is a community of Trinitarian 
worshippers who are called out of the world to be sent back into the world to transform 
it into a world expressing the love of God to all. 

There are five categories of church models: the institutional, the mystic body of 
Christ, the sacraments, proclaimer, and the servant; 22 however, all of these models 
must be kept under the leitmotif of the mission of the church as expressions of 
attributes to God. Whenever the church falls into "isms," she loses to be instruments of 
God's attribute. These categories can be applied according to contextual analysis of each 
local congregation. 

Functions of the institutional church include preserving traditions, values, 
order and systems. When the church becomes institutionalized, people seek the spirit of 
Christ to revive it in the experience of the mystic Body of Christ. When people seek for 
unity among the Christians, they may come to the church as the sacramental gift of God 
and have dialogue with others. When the church needs to be liberator, restorer, founder 
of new movement, the church needs to become proclaimer who is based on solid biblical 
and theological foundations. In areas where Christian messages are denied, God's 
redeeming and reconciling actions can be performed to convey the love of God. 

22 Bosch, Transforming Mission. 368. 
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Functions of the church regardless of its model, aim for establishing koinonia 


(community) in and through activities of leituraia (prayer), didache (teaching), 
keryqma (proclamation) and diakonia (service). 23 When the church needs to be the 
church, these five characteristics of the church need to be in balance or in creative 
tension. And the vocation of the church is to build a community of God's people, a symbol 
and embodiment of radical egalitarianism, of an absolute equality of people that denies 
the validity of any discrimination, and negates the necessity of any hierarchy among 
them. 24 

Mission of the Church. It would be most appropriate to define the church's 
mission in terms of God's mission. The mission is not human development, but rather it 
is an expression of God's love. The mission is seen as a movement from God to the world 
and the church is viewed as an instrument for the mission. To participate in mission is 
to participate in the mission of God's love towards people, since God is a fountain of 
sending love. Mission of the church must reflect the primary mission of God. 

Proselytism and increase of church membership are not the primary mission of the 
church, rather open commensarity is the foundation of evangelism. 

Especially for ethnic churches, the concept of the mission as inculturation is 
important. The message of the mission of God is indiginized in the local situation, and yet 
it has global application. The inculturation process is not to absolutize one's position, 
but for the sake of dialogue with others for the betterment of human life. 25 

Mission is not performed by a minister alone, but carried out as ministry by the 
whole people of God, clergy and laity. 


23 Maria Harris, Fashion Me A People (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 
1989), 75-159. 

24 Crossan, Jesus: A Revolutionary Biography. 71. 

25 Bosch, Transforming Mission. 420-23. 
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Attitude Toward Other Traditions and Religions 


Japanese Americans are by birth already transformed by interactions in a long 
past; however, it does not follow that all such persons are transformationists. There 
are four attitudes that are expressive of a pluralistic society. They are exclusivism 
represented by Karl Barth, inclusivism represented by Karl Rahner, pluralism 
represented by John Hicks, and transformationism represented by John Cobb, Jr. 

Exclusivism. Exclusivism affirms that salvation has come to humanity through 
Jesus Christ and no other, and is received by those who have explicit faith in him. 

Inclusivism . Inclusivism claims that there is salvation outside Jesus Christ and 
that God uses non-Christian religious traditions to mediate a saving function in human 
history. Those who have followed the truth in them are "anonymous Christians." 

Pluralism . Pluralism as affirmed by John Hicks states that salvation is a 
transfomation from centeredness in the self to centeredness in Ultimate Reality. All the 
great religious traditions mediate salvation, and outsiders have no right to judge 
between them. There are several paths to salvation. Pluralism acknowledges the 
presence of diversity as an opportunity; however, there is no absolute. 

Transformationism . Transformationism recognizes diversity as does pluralism 
to the point of recognizing diversity as an opportunity for dialogue openly with one 
another so that a new consensus can emerge that does justice to the basic commitments of 
all. 26 

In the next chapter the writer looks into what can take place in dialogue. 


26 Cobb, "Being a Transformationist," 748-51. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Dialogu as a Process to Develop Meaningful Consensus 

This chapter deals with a diagnosis of the Japanese American Church and why a 
new methodology of dialogue is needed by first introducing a case study, followed by 
theories and principles of dialogue which lead to a meaningful consensus. 

A Case Study 

It is not rare to see different language speaking congregations of the same 
denomination sharing one church facility. In this case, a minister is shared on the same 
campus by two English speaking congregations: one Japanese American congregation and 
the other a white congregation. The white congregation is over a century old while the 
Japanese American congregation was chartered seven years ago. Now the membership is 
about the same in both congregations. The average age of the Japanese Americans is ten 
years younger than that of the white congregation. 

Both at first insist that they are not sharing the facility, but sharing the 
minister. The minority congregation considers the white congregation the landlord while 
they call themselves tenants. At a recent liaison committee meeting between the two 
churches, the ethnicity issue was brought up. The lay leader of the white congregation 
commented that the Japanese Americans insisted on their ethnic identity as Americans of 
Japanese ancestry and said, "Why don't you join us before you insist on maintaining your 
identity? We love you and care for you." 

After the liaison committee meeting concluded, the following comment was made 
by another white member in the parking lot, "My major concern about my church is 
that the enemy aliens from World War II are worshipping on the campus for which I 
have invested so much." A Japanese American member immediately proposed to his 
administrative council to have a dialogue session with the white congregation. Many of 
the Japanese American members were veterans of W WII. The Japanese American 
veterans fought against Germans and Japanese both in Europe and in the Pacific. Many of 
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them were drafted from the concentration camps where Americans of Japanese ancestry 
from the West Coast were incarcerated under the Executive Order 9066 by President 
Roosevelt The purpose of a dialogue according to the Japanese American congregation 
was to build a better understanding between the two ethnic groups. The proposal was 
denied by the white group with a reasoning that it was too sensitive an issue. "Why, fifty 
years after the end of the war? Besides we're the United States Army?" Japanese 
Americans were reminded, "we're not good enough Americans." 

There exists chasms between the two: spiritual and cultural. The spiritual 
orientation of the two is found in the Constantinian paradigm, where whites have the way 
and the minority follows quietly. Both congregations need to work together to be agents 
of the Kingdom of God in the world by performing the Missio Dei instead of proselytism. 

The minister had to think of ways to bring these two congregations together for a 
higher calling of the mission of the church. Planning and deliberation must be carried 
out with nothing but integrity, consensus, delegation. A strong sense of working together 
must be promoted. 

Theological reorientation was planned for both congregations: new understanding 
of God as holy and compassionate which recognize uniqueness of an individual and a group 
as God's family. 

An approach was taken by the pastor. The pastor provided opportunities to come 
together expressing common concerns on the church property. 

The purpose of the meeting was to find a common ground where people from both 
congregations leam to like each other and build rapport with each other. The pastor 
called the Board of Trustees from both congregations and listed some common concerns. 
Some of the issues were planning for a rededication service of the sanctuary which was 
damaged by the 1994 Northridge earthquake and beautification of the five acre lot 
property. The pastor could observe some reluctance on the part of Japanese Americans. 
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Liaison committees will be utilized to find more common ground that they can develop 
trust relationships. 

Inner cultural differences of the two congregations must be dealt with in and 
through the Bible study sessions. Equal numbers of participants from both 
congregations will join in 6-week sessions for study on the historical Jesus, which will 
help participants see themselves a new as Jesus viewed himself challenging the 
conventional value system. The other is a 34- week Disciple Bible Study. Both aim for 
nurturing spirituality to form inner cultures for individuals and for acceptance of each 
other. Each participant develops a spiritual base for a wholesome self-esteem and for a 
source of good human relationships. 

Dialogue is the key to success when two or more groups of different cultural 
backgrounds work on common problems in planning and sharing resources. Differing 
attitudes of the participants must be openly reviewed in dialogue. Affirmation of shared 
goals can help the groups proceed with courage and integrity. Major cultural differences 
can surface in seemingly minor issues. 

A wholesome self-image and a positive listening attitude come from an 
understanding that "I am who I am, but I am nobody until I am somebody in a 
compassionate God." The key to successful dialogue is self understanding in relation to 
others. Loving each other means to accept and appreciate each group's differences so that 
those differences will be replaced by understanding, cooperation, and support. Fear will 
be replaced by the joy of learning from others and of working together. In this process 
transformation takes place within persons. 

Myths people blindly believe will be subverted in the spirit of Jesus who bridged 
two worlds: our secular world with secular value system and the world of the Spirit with 
God's value system in order to establish a new society. Minds will be open to accept those 
rejected and oppressed: ethnic minorities, those of a different sexual orientation, and 
others who have been marginalized and treated as second class citizens. Dialogue between 
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the two conregations and among themselves will provide peaceful solutions to problems 
as well as breaking down barriers where they exist. 

Principles. Rules, and Guidelines for Dialogue 
From "nobody" to "Nobody" to "Somebody" 

A first stage of "nobody" is found in a state of being lost, alienated, despaired, or 
being forsaken while trying to survive. Many people in this stage have a "faith" that 
promises one to become someone respectable in society. For tactics people adopt either 
exclusivism (mine is the only truth) or inclusivism (my truth is more complete than 
yours) or pluralism (all faiths are acceptable which leads them into relativism) or 
transformationism (we learn from each other by sharing our truths with others and 
correcting our errors by listening to theirs). 

A second stage of "Nobody" comes only when the first "nobody” experience is 
internalized. No self-esteem and forsakenness and worthlessness of the self symbolized 
in Sisyphus, who is constantly facing an impossible uphill fight, are confessed as Job 
before God, Jesus on the cross, and the tax collector at the temple in Jesus' parable. 

This condition is called "having been emptied" which affirms "What I am is not because 
of what I did, but simply because I am allowed to have my being in the mercy of God." 

This incamational dimension of life enables persons to pray for and emphathize with 
others in depth. Job, after having argued with Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, was 
confronted by God and ordered to pray for the three persons, and found himself in an 
alienated position. Jesus's prayer at Gesthemane and his cry on the Cross reaches to the 
innermost being of people and cause them to live as Jesus lived as the martyr. Jesus' 
subsequent resurrection was not his achievement, but God's transformation of life. (See 
Philip. 2: 5-11.) 

The final stage is reached only through transformation of the self as one identifies 
one's own life, "death" and "resurrection'' with Christ, and becoming "somebody" who 
helps others to also become "somebodies." 
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Survivalism tends to bring absurdity to life, symbolized by Sisyphus. Most 
people stay at this stage. They camouflage their depth of fear with materialism, 
nihilism, pleasurism, and religionism with a blind belief in unknown gods. This attitude 
that glorifies human achievements is as nothing to God. Rather, a sense of humility 
before God and neighbors enables people to move forward for growth in a fruitful life. 
Definition and Theory of Dialogue 1 

Martin Buber . The philosopher Martin Buber used the term "dialogue" in 1914 
to describe a mode of exchange among human beings in which there is a true turning to 
one another, and a full appreciation of others not as an object at a social function, but as 
a genuine being. 

Patrick DeMare . Psychologist Patrick DeMare suggested in the 1980s that large 
group "socio-therapy" meetings could enable people to engage in understanding and 
altering the cultural meaning present within society-to heal the sources of mass 
conflict and violence or ethnic bigotry, for example. 

David Bohn . Physicist David Bohn suggested that dialogue would kindle a new 
mode of paying attention, to perceive the assumptions taken for granted, the polarization 
of opinions, the rules for acceptable and unacceptable behavior, etc. The purpose of 
dialogue would be to create a setting where conscious collective mindfulness could be 
maintained. 

Levels and Stages of Dialogue: The Development of Cool Inquiry. 

Phase 1: Instability of the Container . When a group of individuals come together, 
the individuals bring with them a wide range of tacit, unexpressed differences in 
perspectives. At this stage, dialogue confronts its first crisis: the need for the members 
to look at the group as an entity including themselves as observers and observed. People 

1 William Isaacs, "Dialogue," in The Fifth Discipline Fieldbook: Strategies and Tools 
for Building a Learning Organization, eds. Peter M. Senge, et al. (New York: Doubleday, 
Currency, 1994), 359. Isaacs provides developmental description of definition and theory of 
dialogue in Buber, DeMare, and Bohn. 
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confront and navigate a critical paradox: you can intend to have dialogue, but you cannot 
force it to happen. 

Phase 2: Instability in the Container . Having chosen to live with chaos, groups 
begin to oscillate between suspending views and discussing them. At this stage, people 
feel frustrated because the underlying fragmentation and incoherence in everyone's 
thoughts begin to appear. They feel that they are in a huge washing machine; no 
conclusion seems definitive. 

To manage the crisis of collective suspension, in which extreme views are stated 
and defended, everyone must be awake to what is happening. They need to listen and 
inquire: "What is the meaning of this?" They do not merely listen to others, but to 
themselves: "Where am I listening from? What is the disturbance going on in me [not 
others]? What can I learn if I slow things down and inquire within myself?" 

At this crisis, the facilitator might print out the presence of polarizations, the 
opportunity to learn what they represent, and the limiting categories of thought that are 
rapidly gaining momentum in the group. 

Phase 3: Inquiry in the Container . If a critical mass of people stay with the 
process beyond this point, conversation begins to flow in a new way. New insights often 
emerge. This phase may lead to another crisis: people gradually begin to sense their 
separateness because they are beginning to appreciate their own specific uniqueness. 

This "crisis of collective pain" is deep and challenging. It requires considerable 
discipline and collective trust. As areas of lack of wholeness come to the group's 
attention, its members begin to change, freeing up rigidity and ok) habits of attention and 
communication. 

Phase 4: Creativity in the Container. At this stage, thinking takes on an entirely 
different rhythm and pace; people may fall silent. Yet the silence is not an empty void, 
but one replete with richness. In dialogue's fourth phase, the world is too full to use 
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language to analyze it It may be called "metalogue," in which the group becomes its 
meaning. 2 

Basic Principles in Dialogue 

As a meaningful and productive means of bridging differences in a pluralistic 
society, some principles need to be noted in order to build a community. 

Dialogue as a shared praxis . Dialogue as a shared praxis means not just talking 
back and forth; rather, it begins with understanding that it is a subject-subject 
encounter (I/You) in which persons engage in genuine and meaningful conversation and 
not simply a "duologue" where persons simply talk at each other. 

Qualifications for Persons in Dialogic Process . Dialogue requires one's 
intentional listening and then responding. This requires the following: (1) love for the 
world and for other persons; (2) humility, not arrogance; (3) an intense faith that 
allows mutual trust between dialoguers; (4 ) hope; and (5) critical thinking, which 
comes out of relationships among the participants and God. 3 Ruel Howe lists the 
following qualifications: (1) a total, authentic person who responds to others with 
his/her whole being and is able to listen with his/her heart as well as his/her mind; 

(2) an open person who is free to reveal him/her self, to accept the revelations of 
others; (3) a disciplined person who is able to listen and to talk; and (4) a person who 
relates well and can respond to others. 4 

Theological Reouirements on Dialogue: United Methodist Discipline 

In terms of dialogue as mission it is recommended to follow certain theological 
guidelines. The United Methodists follow John Wesley's theological guidelines in the 
quadrilateral; namely, scripture, tradition, experience, and reason. With this guideline 


2 William Isaacs, "Dialogue," in The Fifth Discipline Fieldbook. 361-64. 

3 Thomas H. Groome, Christian Religious Education: Sharing Our Story and Vision 
(San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1980), 188-91. 

4 Reuel L. Howe. The Miracle of Dialogue (Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1963), 

69-83. 
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it means that the living core of the Christian faith was revealed in Scripture, illumined 
by tradition, vivified in personal experience, and confirmed by reason. 5 Bosch states 
formative factors of theology as experience, revelation, Scripture, tradition, culture, 
and reason. 6 

Theological Base for Dialogue 

Scriptural Vision for Co-existence. There are some strange behaviors described 
in the Bible such as a lion eating straw like an ox when a lion is known as a meat eater, 
(i.e., Isa. 11: 6-9) In a pluralistic society it surely is a challenging message for people 
to think about as people are trying to envision a peaceful co-existence. Cultural clash 
and change occur not primarily on the external conscious part which is learned by 
anyone, but in the internal unconscious part of culture, which may be called instinct, 
the source of energy for survival. This instinct is formed and shaped in one's 
environment such as cultural myths, values, beliefs, and thought patterns that influence 
one's behavior. To have meaningful dialogue for better understanding of each other it is 
essential to have effective theology. 7 

Radical Monotheism of H. Richard Niebuhr . H. R. Niebuhr developed the concept 
of what he calls Radical Monotheism. His theme is that there is the absolute, radical 
monotheistic nature of God, "principle of being" and "principle of value" that embraces 
all gods, value-centers, even dead, ideals and inorganic beings. By establishing the 
absolute, radical monotheistic nature of God, all other "gods" are relatives. They become 
constructs of particular personal and culturally conditioned "gods." The concept was 
bom out of mottoes: "I am the Lord thy God; thou shalt have no other gods before me" and 
"whatever is, is good." This concept acknowledges cultural relativity with respect to all 
beings, principles of values, and other creatures that have the will-to-live. This 

5 United Methodist Church, "Theological Guidelines: Sources and Criteria," in Book of 
Discipline par. 68: 76. 

6 Bosch, Transfomino Mission. 482. 

7 Law, The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb. 4-7. 
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concept allows people to dialogue because each group has its own peculiar, though 
relative values, for each other, 8 

The Transformationism of John B. Cobb. Jr. Since the purpose of dialogue is to 
establish a human society with justice and harmony and peace through a mutual 
transformation, dialogue seeks neither proselytism to win the "other side" to "my side" 
nor relativism which says all constructs are equally valid. Participants in dialogue, 
therefore, while holding firmly to their theological stance, should be open to the 
possibility of change, knowing that a relativistic stance can lead to secular atheism. In 
secular atheism nothing is sacred, ultimate, or absolute. 9 

Ideally, what happens in dialogue is that participants themselves are changed and 
grow. Cobb is right when he says: 'The Christian purpose in dialogue with Jews must be 
to change Christianity," and when he says, "we must learn that Buddhists have a depth of 
insight into the nature of reality which we lack." 10 

The Moral Reasoning of Ronald Green. From the moral point of view, the question 
stays in the back of the mind: "Why should we think and reason morally" or "Why should 
I be moral? While I want to be moral, at the same time I don't want to sacrifice myself 
for the common good.” Spirituality of the dialoguer means one who seeks a just society 
regardless of any gain or loss on his/her part As a child of God or as one truly 
enlightened, one can be a moral person engaged in working for justice. It is a matter of 
faith and understanding of the self according to the faith. 11 

Human Response to the Grace of God . According to the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
morality which human beings must keep is not what people achieve but what God has 


8 Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism and Western Culture. 24-47. 

9 John B. Cobb, Jr., Is It Too Late?: A Theology of Ecology (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Bruce, 1972), 118. 

10 John Cobb, Jr., Bevond Dialogue (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1982), 49. 

11 Ronald M. Green, Religion and Moral Reason (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1988), 12-16. 
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already done for them. All the human actions come out of responses to the God's action. 
Morality is rooted in the faithful God for those who do not love God all the time. 

In the Judeo-Christian tradition one does go back to the reason God gave the 
Decalogue. It states that "I am the Lord your God who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 12 This is not only for the Israelites but also for 
contemporary people that God loved them and saved them. It also states that "the Lord 
brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm with great terror, 
with signs and wonders — ” 13 It becomes apparent that morality is not forced on the 
praise people seek from God and neighbors, but in response, with gratitude, to the love of 
God demonstrated to the people. 14 

Christian tradition explains that this loving God sacrifices his only begotten Son 
for those who believe in him with eternal life. 15 'That Christ died for our sins 
according to the scriptures; that he was buried; that he was raised on the third day 

according to the scriptures; and that he appeared to_" 16 The death and resurrection 

of Jesus is the saving act of God whether it is interpreted according to the Christ cult, act 
of wisdom, or the conception of martyrdom. Human response to a given life situation 
caused one to act according to the person's faith. 17 

A Warning from Harvev Cox . Certain cautionary conditions need to be observed 
in authentic dialogue: (1) to speak out of personal experience; (2) to speak heart to 
heart; (3) to be non-judgmental in attitudes towards others; and (4) to be aware of the 
lack of acknowledgment of the "smallness" and relativity of the concept of the "Christian 


12 

Exod. 

20: 2. 

13 

Deut. 

26: 8. 

14 

Kovama. Mount Fuji and Mount Sinai. 252. 

15 

John 3 

1: 16. 

16 

1 Cor. 

15: 3-5. 

17 

Mack, 

Myth of Innocence. 104-05. 
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God" that prevents Christians from engaging in genuine dialogue with those from other 
religions. 18 


Consciousness Raising Programs 
We Are God's People for the Kingdom of God in the World 


The following are suggested principles in constructing a practical theory of 
engagement 

Trv to Live in Two Worlds: The Secular World and the World of the Spirit 

In Jesus' ministry as told in the Gospel narratives, Jesus often went alone to 
pray. This indicates that he was always aware of the primordial presence of God and 
affirmed it in prayers. He was aware of himself being identified with God who sent him 
out in mission and ministry. 

Christians in the early church concentrated their efforts on shaping the shalom 
community, koinonia. through activities of the church such as proclamation, prayer, 
teaching, service, as it is described: 


This Jesus God raised up, and of that we are all witnesses [proclamation]. 
— And they devoted themselves to the apostles' teachings [teaching and 
proclamation] and fellowship [koinonia], to the breaking of bread and the 
prayers [prayers].... All who believed were together and had all 
things in common [community]; and they sold their possessions and goods 
and distributed them to all, as any had need [service]." (Acts 2:32, 42- 
47) 19 

It is necessary for Japanese Americans to be reminded constantly that they are an 
integral part of God's shalom community by having the congregation encounter the God of 
holiness, order and purity and the God of history. Moses, Isaiah, Paul, and others had 


18 Harvey Cox, Many Mansions (Boston: Beacon Press, 1988), 1-19. 

19 Harris, Fashion Me A People. 62-63. Harris writes about the mobilizing of the 
creative, educative powers of God to "fashion a people." God is holy and merciful, a brooding, 
hovering, indwelling presence, always acting from within the creation, renewing it, cherishing 
it and loving it. 
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unique experiences that opened them to encounter the experience of their ancestors, the 
history of the Israelites. 

As the outer history of the Israelites became operationally their inner history, 
Japanese Americans and their story and destiny are also God's creation history. The life 
experiences of Japanese Americans are to be interpreted with humility. The painful 
history of Japanese Americans must become a part of "God's story." Let the stories 
illuminate the prophecy of Amos, "Let justice roll down like water, and righteousness 
like an ever-flowing stream." 20 The commitment of Jesus to life in the world becomes 
that of Japanese Americans when Jesus says: 'The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to 
let the oppressed go free, and to proclaim the year of the Lord's favor." 21 
To Maintain Spirituality for Effective Dialogue 

The church is to be witness to the kingdom of God. Therefore, in the midst of 
history, the church of Jesus Christ is the people of the kingdom of God. 22 And so, 
Japanese American history is part of this great mosaic. 

Some techniques of cultivating spirituality, encountering the holy, introducing 
God, and increasing awareness of being in the care of God are: 

Reader-Response. 2 3 Japanese Americans who were raised in a culture that 
respect elders and a belief that it is virtuous not to be outspoken in the company of 
others, so it follows that we may need to learn to speak freely in mixed age groups and in 
mixed cultural groups. This is one of the most effective methods of building trust and a 

20 Amos 5: 24. 

21 Luke 4: 18-19. 

22 Moltmann, Church in the Power of the Spirit. 196. 

23 See Reader-Response Criticism: From Formalism to Post-Structuralism, ed. Jane 
P. Thompkins (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1980), esp. pp. 50-69. Also 
helpful in sharing experiences and interpretations is Mark and Method: New Approaches in 
Biblical Studies, eds. Janice Capei Anderson and Stephen D. Moore (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1992). Both of these sources were used in the course "Transforming Worlds: The Bible 
and the Education of the Christian," taught by Profs. Rod Parrot and Lynn Euzenas, School of 
Theology at Claremont, Summer 1994. 
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democratic relationship among participants. In sharing common scripture the 
participants encounter God. For example: 

* God when Jesus introduced a compassionate God. 

* Abba, father, etc. in the study of parables and aphorisms, miracles, etc. 

* Life of the historical Jesus through learning Jesus' sayings and teachings as 

found in "Q." 

* Compare various Christian witnesses to faith in the Bible. 

Lectio Divina (D ivine Reading). This helps participants to be strengthened, 
comforted, and refreshed by reading scriptures in a group. The foundational principle of 
lectio groups is openness to the ongoing conversation of the Spirit of God and attentive 
expectancy to the creative headship of Christ to whom the participants belong. 24 

Disciple Bible Study . This is designed by the United Methodist Church that is 
helpful in bringing mixed ethnic groups to help them learn who they are in the plan of 
God to actualize the kingdom of God. Learning the background stories of the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation with the movement of time and concepts help participants to relate 
to each other within God's plan. 

A meditation period prior to dialogue sessions helps to create an inclusive 
shalom community. 

Techioues to Develop Sensitivity Among Participants. Eric Law introduces 
techniques to help persons become interculturally sensitive. People need to examine the 
internal instinctive part of culture. Knowing this difference will help them make 
adjustments in order to live peacefully with people from other cultures as in Isaiah's 
vision: a lion needs to know that its predatory instinct can hurt the calf and therefore 
must temper it. A lion might even become a vegetarian in the peaceable realm. A lamb 
needs to know to be strong and stand firm. There are ways to reach this stage. 23 

24 Norvene Vest, Bible Reading for Spiritual Growth (San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1993), 51. 

25 Law, The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb . 
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1. Conocimientos enables the culturally mixed groups to help individuals 
to get to know each other better by learning each participant's personal background such 
as name, language that person speaks, birthplaces of grandparents, most important 
family values, etc. as ice-breakers. 

2. Mutual Invitation . This method is to start conversation going. Even 
if the invited person has nothing to share, still the person has the privilege to invite 
other persons to share. In this process the participants affirm and value each person as 
independent 

3. The "Imagine an Inclusive Community." This process is to explore 
ways to change individual and institutional behaviors and attitudes that will foster a 
more inclusive community. 

Conclusion 

The United Methodist Church in her search for genuine inclusivity in the racial, 
ethnic, gender, and culturally diverse society in the United States, must come to realize 
that different ethnic cultural groups have their own unique stories to share that give 
glory to God and enrich the life of the United Methodist Church as well as that of the 
nation. 

There is a shifting from the Constantinian concept of the mission of the church 
with the majority group dominating the rest to that of all respectively working together 
towards unity in diversity, or as Bishop Charles Golden often proclaimed: "Ethnic 
pluralism with integrity." In this project the writer attempts to provide a way for 
Japanese Americans to be proud followers of Jesus the Christ with their identity as 
Japanese American Christians intact, and a sense of being an integral part of the mission 
of God. For this purpose the writer described both the individual and communal 
experiences of Japanese Americans and contextualized their faith in the concept of a holy 
and compassionate God. Further, there is an incarnation of the meaning of the historical 
Jesus. In this process, Japanese Americans are unashamed members, and God's working 
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partners for the kingdom of God in the world. The writer looked into Biblical figures 
who had similar life experiences with that of Japanese Americans and learned that their 
faith in God transformed their situation by seeing themselves as martyrs and by defining 
themselves as perfecting God's intention for life. 

In concluding his study, Professor Burton Mack says, "So good-bye, 'Q.' You 
might be taken up by many different hands. Do take care — Godspeed." 26 

By following how "Q" became an important source of the Gospel narratives, so the 
Japanese American experience can serve as a precious source for the integration of the 
meaning of Christ for the Japanese American church in contributing to the life of 
pluralistic America. 

Paul, in his letter to the Romans, refers to the Israelite's rejection of God 
fulfilling the message of salvation to the Gentiles and forecasting that in the end all of 
Israel would be saved, by saying: "For if their rejection is the reconciliation of the 
world, what will their acceptance be but life from the dead! If the part of the dough 
offered as first fruits is holy, then the whole batch is holy; and if the root is holy, then 
the branches also are holy." 27 

Recommendations 

It is recommended: 

1. To rid the survivalism mentality from the congregation. 

2. To study the historical Jesus, as represented in ”Q" and the Gospel of Thomas, 
and the myth-making process. 

3. To increase spirituality by studying the Bible as a historical document and as 
a meditational source. 

4. To firm one's understanding of the meaning "to have faith in God and in Jesus 
the Christ," as a means of reaching humility. 

26 Mack, Lost Gospel. 258. 

27 Rom. 11:15-15. 
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5. To acquire and affirm the legacy of their ethnic group. 

6. To share with others in dialogue for the purpose of the transformation of the 
self and others for the higher goal of the life of the church: genuine ethnic inclusivity of 
the United Methodist Church and a broader religious unity in the world. 

7. To establish this attitude of dialogue as the norm for everyday life towards 

others. 

8. To internalize life experiences to inculturate and contextually affirm that 
faith in God as experienced within a particular ethnic group as valid and contributing 
greater value to the whole truth. 

It will be very difficult for those oppressed to pray for the oppressor and for the 
oppressors to appreciate the prayers of the oppressed and for both to love each other. 
The writer believes that God in Jesus the Christ transforms the hearts of those who have 
difficulty in loving and accepting others. 
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APPENDIX A: Stories of the Issei: The First Generation 
There are some stories shared by the Issei in a book which was edited by Eileen 
Sunada Sarasohn, The Issei. Portrait of a Pioneer: An Oral History . 1 
Mr. Kenao Taiima 2 

Many of our immigrants came from the economic class that could afford to 
pay for travel to the United States. Passage cost 60 yen during the early 1900s. 
The economic situation in Japan was unstable and many small landowners had 
difficulty, and were in danger of losing their properties. The eldest sons who 
were heirs to such property came to America to work for a few years to save up 
money to maintain inherited properties. The ones who had no heirship, 
including younger brothers immigrated to look for their fortune or future. 

There were other who were above average as educated persons, but who could not 
find opportunities in their homeland. Others emigrated to America to avoid being 
drafted into the Japanese military. 

Sadamelnouve 3 

After the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), Japan was poor, and the 
government encouraged people to go abroad (Hawaii to make money). Those who 
could come to the United States were either those who were invited to come or 
those who were specialists in certain fields to do research. I came to work to pay 
back my father's debts. It took me ten years. At that time it was customary for 
children to sacrifice for the family. 


1 Eileen Sunada Sarasohn, ed., The Issei: Portrait of a Pioner: An Oral History (Palo 
Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, Publishers, 1983). The interviews in the book were funded by the 
Issei Oral History Project, Inc., a nonprofit organization whose major purpose is to record the 
personal histories of the Issei before they are lost to time. 

2 "Kengo Tajima's Story,” in The Issei. ed. Sarasohn, 26-27. 

3 "Sadame Inouye's Story,” in The Issei. ed. Sarasohn, 23. 
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Rivo Orite 4 


Ours was a picture bride marriage. I was sixteen and didn't meeting my 
husband until I was almost eighteen. I felt he was a little old, about thirty, but 
people around me praised the match. I was more excited about visiting a lot of 
places than getting married. My name was entered in my husband's family 
register, Koseki. Thus we were married. 

Nisuke Mitsumori 5 

It was March or April of 1905 when I landed in San Francisco. It was the 
time when Japan won the war against Russia and took Port Arthur, the strongest 
military fortress, a part of Russia. There was fear among Americans- 
particularly among government officials and the press-since such a small 
nation as Japan successfully fought against a big nation, Russia, and even took 
the impregnable fortress. One Los Angeles newspaper used to write bad things 
about the Japanese and suggested that such dreadful ones should not be permitted 
to enter the country. When I landed with other immigrants, I heard youngsters 
who shouted, "Let's go! The Japs have come!" We were bombarded with abuses 
such as Japs, 'lewd,' etc. I was baptized with horse dung. I worked for Nichibei 
Times, a Japanese-American Weekly Newspaper. While I was there I was 
advised not to walk alone anytime, especially at night because there were always 
eventually to Pasadena. I was delighted to hear news of the evacuation, for I had 
listened to so many people's worries. Not really understanding the 
circumstances under which we lived then, a lot of people say that it was 
inhumane, undemocratic, and unchristian. Neither reason nor common sense 
would work in an emergency situation like the war. People were frantic then. I 

4 "Riyo Orite's Story," in The Issei. ed. Sarasohn, 28-34. 

5 "Nisuke Mitsumori's Story," in The Issei. ed. Sarasohn, 59-60 and 177-78. 
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still think it was good for the Japanese. At least it provided us security and 
stability. 

Shoichi Fukuda 6 

The day the war broke out, December 7, 1941, was the day when I got out 
of bed and walked for the first time. We could not travel further than five miles 
from our house. Our church was in Sacramento and so was our business, a dry 
goods store. We lived in Florin, which was beyond the distance that we were 
permitted to travel. So we could not go to church or go to work. All the banks 
were closed to us; we could not take anything out. The bank accounts were 
reopened for us later while we were in camp, and the money was returned to us 
there.... I could take only the things I had at home, because I did not know 
when we would have to evacuate. We sold everything cheap because once we were 
evacuated, we would have to leave everything behind. We had to limit our sales 
to the house which were within that five-mile radius. On a Friday, 
representatives from the Florin JACL chapter came to tell us that we would be 
evacuated on Sunday morning. We had only two days to prepare. We were told we 
were leaving at seven in the morning from the Florin train station. We were to 
gather there and would be transported by bus. We were told to take only as much 
as we could carry in our hands. 

Before evacuation orders came, I had to sell what we owned very cheaply. 
Many white people came to buy things at their price. For instance, the stove for 
which we paid two hundreds was sold for fifteen. We had asked people in the 
Christian Center to take care of our home, so we called them up and they did. 


6 "Shoichi Fukuda's Story, " in The Issei. ed. Sarasohn, 170-72. 
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Tern Katavama 7 


Teru Katayama told the writer this story after having reflected upon her 
life in the U. S. A. She was glad that she and her small children were taken 
to a camp while they were in poverty and then receiving redress money of 
$20,000 per person with a letter from the President. She was overwhelmed by 
what she perceived as beneficial actions of the U. S. government, even though 
her basic human rights were violated by the same government. 

Takie Okumura 8 

Rev. Kametaro Maeda who had been sent to the mainland as a war-time 
internee returned to Honolulu on July 11 with the first group of repatriated 
internees. Whenever I hear of the actual conditions that existed in the 
internment and relocation camps, I cannot help but express my deep sympathy 
for the 100,000 or more of our brethren who were forced to endure four years 
of life behind barbed wire. Rev. Maeda and two or three other friends were 
candid in noting that, while war-time life behind barbed wire naturally had its 
drawbacks and inconveniences, it also had its brighter side in that no one needed 
to go hungry; and for those who desired to do so, enough time was available for 
them to read, to meditate and to perform some good for the others. In a way, they 
confessed, the war-time shuvosho was indeed also a shuvosho . Truly they 
experienced the reality of the Biblical verse, "We know that in everthing God 
works for good with those who love him" (Rom. 8: 28). 


7 Teru Katayama was interviewed by the writer in 1991 after she received a check 
with a letter of apology from President Reagan after signing the Civil Liberty Act on 10 Aug. 
1988. 

8 Takie Okumura, "Clergyman’s Miscelany," In Pacasiana: A Resource File of Worship 
and Teaching Materials, ed. David Harada (Honolulu: Hawaii District, United Methodist Church 

1980), Japanese 15. Originally published in A Collection of Sermons bv the Reverend Takie 
Okumura (Honolulu: Makiki Christian Church, 1974), 198. 
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APPENDIX B: Stories of the Nisei: The Second Generation 


The Nisei demonstrate in the manner having ambivalent feelings or all for loyalty 
to the Government or strong feelings of injustice people were treated during the war. 
Praver in Ambivalent Feeling 

I do not ask to walk smooth paths / Nor bear an easy load. 

I pray for strength and fortitude/ To climb the rock strewn road. 

Give me such courage I can scale/ The hardest peaks alone 
And transform every stumbling block/ Into a stepping stone. 

These words of sincere prayer directed to God-for guidance and strength-must 
have been on the lips of every one of our parents as they toiled and struggled to make the 
United States of America what it is today. 1 


Dr. Eii Suvama: Let Us Forget about the Past 

Dr. Eji Suyama's suggestion to the disputing W WII veterans who argue whether 
the Japanese American Gtizens League should apologize to the conscientious objectors of 
W WII. He is suggesting people forget since it will be forgotten when people die. He 
quotes a Japanese poem of A. D. 730 written by Manse. 2 


Yononaka wo 
Nani ni tatoemu 
Asaborake 
Kogiyuku Fune no 
Ato no Shiranami. 


[If pressed to compare 
This brief life, I might declare 
It's like a bubbly white wave being 
produced by a boat that crossed this 
morning’s harbor leaving no mark on 
the world.] 


1 These words were given to the author of this project by Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. 
Onishi of Honolulu, Hawaii. 

2 Dr. Eji Suyama, "Letter to the Editor," Rafu Shimpo [Los Angeles Daily News], 21 
May 1993, 3. 
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Demonstrating Lovaltv 


A Telegraph to the Attorney General to Demonstrate Japanese American loyalty. 3 
Los Angeles, California. February 16, 1942. 4:25 p.m. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle 
Department of Justice, Wash. DC. 


We have been wholeheartedly working and striving for the war effort to 
defeat Japan. We have cooperated with all federal agencies in 
apprehending subversives and have actually become informants for the F. 
B. I. We are deeply conscious of our responsibilities of citizenship and 
are loyal to our innermost fiber; we understand today our very right to 
serve, our most precious citizenship and rights and obligations arising 
from this citizenship are threatened by political expediencies of our local 
politicians: we understand that they are making representations to you 
advocating our treatment as aliens and advocating our evacuation. We 
pray that as our guardian as fountain head of federal authority you 
safeguard our chance to take part in the war effort here as loyal 
American citizens. 


Los Angeles City and County Citizens of Japanese Ancestry, 

Perry Post American Legion 

Southern California Christian Church Federation 

Los Angeles Citizens League 

Japanese YMCA 

Fruit and Vegetable Workers Union Local 1410 
YMBA and YWBA (Buddhist) 

Flower Market Association Union Produce Club 
Southern District Citizens League 


3 A copy of the telegram was obtained from Mr. Paul Tsuneishi's personal files. 
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Paul Tsuneishi's Banana Story 4 

Following December 7,1941, Paul's Issei father stated that he knew that he, as 
a Japanese national, was ineligible for citizenship, but that Paul was an American 
citizen and that he could do whatever was right: for example, being a draft resister of 
conscience. Paul decided to be a "banana.” He joined the Army to demonstrate his loyalty 
to the United States of America. 

Paul's definition of "banana is one who, out of self-hatred for being Japanese 
American, adopts Anglo values, similar to the way European immigrants have become 
Americanized, most noticeably in changing their names to blend with the dominant 
group. Unconsciously, Paul became a white person: a banana-yellow on the outside, 
white within. 

He intended to volunteer for the Army, as the other branches of the services 
were closed to Japanese Americans, but his Issei mother very strongly opposed him. 
Paul, therefore, waited for the draft, and was inducted into the Army, serving with the 
Military Intelligence Service after finishing at an Army language school. 

After his discharge from the Army, Paul and his wife were baptized in a 
Japanese American Baptist Church. Later, when his three children were bom, he 
refused his father's request to give the babies a Japanese middle name. Paul, due to a 
change in resistance, moved his membership to Anglo Baptist churches. 

In his forties Paul involved himself in the civil rights struggles of the 1960s, 
and had what he calls his "mid-life crisis" when he had a falling out with his Anglo 
pastor and his church over a State Fair Housing Law. For several years he did not attend 
any church, and became heavily involved in community organizations, becoming a board 
member of a local chapter of the NAACP. In the mid-70s, having joined the Japanese 
American Citizens League, a national civil rights organization, Paul was on the first 
national committee of this organization to initiate a redress movement for the 

4 Interview by author on 26 July 1994. 
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internment of Japanese Americans during W W II. This redress movement was formally 
acknowledged by the government, with a Presidential apology and reparations of 
$?.0,000 for each person interned in the ten concentration camps in America. 

James Omura's Creed. Draft Resister of Conscience. 5 

"It is my right to be uncommon-if I can. I seek opportunity-not security. I do 
not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by having the state look after me. 

"I want to take the calculated risk: to dream and to build, to fail and to succeed. 

"I refuse to barter incentive for a dole. I prefer the challenges of life to a 
guaranteed existence; the thrill of fulfillment to the stale calm of utopia. 

"I will not trade freedom for beneficence nor my dignity for a handout. I will 
never cower before any master nor bend to any threat. 

"It is my heritage to stand erect, proud, and unafraid, to think and act for 
myself, enjoy the benefits of my creations and to face the world boldly and say, ’This I 
have done.’" 

"ALL THIS IS WHAT IT MEANS TO BE AN AMERICAN." 


Tosh Taniquchi 6 

On Japanese American culture, he stated that his culture was formed out of his 
own life experience of poverty and threats from the majority group. He learned to 
conserve and budget what he had. He learned to be quiet and not "rock the boat" 
following an incident in which he was given a beating when he was about 10 years old 
solely because he was a "Jap." 


5 A copy was obtained from Mr. Paul Tsuneishi's personal files. 

6 Interview by author on 15 July 1994. 
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John Furukawa 7 


His family voluntarily left California before the Japanese Americans were 
forcibly evacuated and operated a truck farm near the Minedoka, Idaho concentration 
camp. It appeared to him that the people inside the barbed wire had a good time, while he 
was having a difficult time outside the camp. 

Katsuve Aiko Tsuneishi 8 

Last August, my mother’s obituary appeared in the Los Anoeles Times . At the 
same time the class of 1943 was planning its 50th Class Reunion, searching for many 
classmates missing from their list. Through the diligent efforts of the committee, I was 
found. 

I graduated from high school in a concentration camp in 1943. I am graduating 
again, here, with my youthful peers this morning. I am graduating in a better world 
today, where you and I can work for peace and justice. 

My being here is a part of my personal healing from trauma I experienced so long 
ago. A long time ago I was at Hami, one person in a sea of white faces. Today, I am 
overwhelmed by the diversity I see in the class! You are all so beautiful! 

In closing, I have a book about that internment experience that I have given to 
the school library_" 

Hideo Hamamura's Storv 9 

When I was a boy, since I had dual citizenship, 10 my lifetime dream was to join 
the Japanese Imperial Navy. My dream was shattered when I reached 20 and was to be 

7 Interviewed by author on 15 July 1994 

8 "This is the Story of Katsuye Horiuchi Tsuneishi, Class of 1943,” commencement 
address, 17 June 1994, in Yankee Bugle (Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles) 1, no. 
3 (1994): 1. 

9 Interview by author on 12 Oct. 1994, Denver, Colo. 

10 The parents were prohibited from becoming U. S. citizens by law but their 
children, bom in America, were citizens by birth. However, many parents registered their 
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drafted into the Imperial Japanese Army. I chose to be an American and decided to show 
my patriotism to the U. S. A. by joining the U. S. National Guard unit in Portland, 
Oregon, eight months prior to the Pearl Harbor attack by the Japanese Navy. I reported 
to my monthly drill diligently and faithfully. I was angered by the words of the Sergeant: 
"What the hell are you doing here? You don't belong here." I was considered as the 
enemy. 

Two months after the Pearl harbor attack, the mayor of Portland requested 500 
civilian men to guard and patrol the city at night since the city was within 100 miles of 
the ocean. Japanese were ordered to stay away 500 feet from the river front of the 
Willamette River where ocean-going vessels were docked. 

I was one of three Japanese American citizens who volunteered to join the Defense 
Force. We went on patrol after six weeks of rigorous training. On the evening of the 
graduation, I was denied permission to carry a pistol. Instead, they told me to carry a 
black-jack. Again I felt like an enemy to this country. I was approached to become an 
informant for the U. S. Government. I was to report any conversations of "enemy alien" 
and any plans for sabotage. I was so bitter towards this country by then, it was the 
opportunity to tell all: the Issei were burning anything written in Japanese and were 
not speaking anything against the U. S. A. My father was nabbed with 36 other Portland 
Japanese community leaders to a Detention Center in Missoula, Montana. 

After 53 years I can relate what I was doing while my male friends were serving 
in the Army. 

Prejudice in die 1920s, 30s and 40s was so strong that Japanese Americans 
went to colleges or universities to become doctors, dentists, or pharmacists. 

I started college in 1939 and after two years of majoring in accounting I was sent 
by the college personnel department to Aetna Life Insurance Company for an interview 


children through the Japanese Consulate Office, giving them dual citizenship. Many registered 
children because of fear of not being accepted as they were not allowed to obtain citizenship. 
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as a junior accountant, but I was told the position was filled. When I reported back to 
the school, they found out the position was still open. 

I dated many Caucasian girls before the war, but after Pearl Harbor you did not 
dare to go near the girl's home or you were told to stay away or get shot at. 

I was called up by the second major military draft in March of 1941, but I was 
excused from the draft due to my back injury. I was called back again and again, and was 
reclassified 1A. I volunteered to join the Military Intelligence Service in March, 1943. 
Then I visited the Minedoka Concentration Camp in Twin Falls, Idaho, and found out that 
my college friend from Hood River, Oregon, Frank Hachiya, who was in the Military 
Intelligence Service in the Pacific Theater, was killed by a U. S. Marine in the line of 
duty. My hatred grew stronger and stronger. This trip to Minedoka then, was one of the 
greatest decisions I had to make: Be a dead hero, or a part of a live crowd. Instead of 
joining the Military Intelligence Service, I decided to marry my long-time sweetheart, 
Yoshie Matoba. 

The saddest memory of the Japanese people was that the Issei were unable to 
become U. S. citizens after so many years of living and working in the United States - 
until 1952 when a law was passed letting them become citizens, thanks to lobbying by 
the Japanese American Citizens League. Prior to this time, Issei could not own or lease 
land until 1956. 

Issei had social security taxes deducted from their paychecks, but those who 
became 65 years of age prior to 1959 were never eligible for benefits. Social Security 
was enacted in 1939. 

Our bank account in savings were frozen for four years during the war. I could 
not pay for college tuition even though I had $5,600 in my savings account. Kansas 
Wesleyan and Nebraska Wesleyan Colleges were the first to accept Nisei students. 
Quakers were the most supportive group to the Japanese in many ways. Except for a few 
truly trustworthy Caucasian friends, Japanese people were betrayed by many so-called 
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good friends. My wife’s family lost their entire grocery store to a person who was 
considered a trustworthy friend. 

There was no way to prove to Caucasians that Japanese people were not sneaky, 
slant-eyed, yellow monsters, as we were portrayed. 

I learned at school that fear is the longest lasting emotion. It took 53 years to 
forgive and forget the fear that Issei went through before and after Pearl Harbor. They 
were afraid of being lined up and shot by the hundreds, and the lucky ones would be 
shipped back to Japan. Only about 400-500 people were shipped back to Japan under 
the Presidential Exchange Agreement from the New Mexico camp. These Issei were 
considered as real enemies by the U. S. Government. 

The only good thing I can think about the evacuation of Japanese American 
families was that the families were scattered throughout the States to set their new roots 
in distant states. 

This migration taught Americans that we Japanese have the same feelings, love 
the American life style and food. 

I feel, in retrospect, that without God's help and guidance and Jesus as my true 
friend, I would not have survived the crucial ordeal for the long four years of surprises. 
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APPENDIX C: Stories of the Sansei: The Third Generation 
Sansei View Themselves 

Sansei are more assimilated and accuiturated to American society and their 
behavioral patterns exhibit the American Guilt Culture. Their parents expected their 
children to have high educational standards and to be successful in professional careers. 
Having achieved this, Sansei nevertheless feel incomplete and insecure. Sansei not only 
feel angry towards the majority group for what they did to their parents, but also feel 
inferior because their parents were victims of a guilt culture. At the same time, Sansei 
feel a sense of shame when they are called pejorative terms, for example, "Jap" because 
they feel they are not meeting the standards of their parents who expected them to 
become white . 1 
Rootless Sansei 

Sansei are in the process of determining who they are in relation to W WII. 
Sansei are old enough to evaluate what happened to their parents' and their grandparents’ 
lives throwing a shadow of anxiety for their own future. "It's almost as if my family 
came from nowhere. It's very difficult for me to have a sense of confidence in my 
identity." On the other hand, Sansei are freer to broaden their view on justice issues. 
For example, Catherine Crystal who was bom at the Manzanar Internment Camp in 
California, said that in the Gulf War, Japanese Americans spoke out to ensure that 
persons of Arab ancestry were not discriminated against . 2 
Dr. Nobu Mivoshi's Observation on the Sansei 

Miyoshi states that Sansei are caught in a dilemma between their "quiet" parents 
and their other identity model of "verbal" Americans. Silence is kept in terms of racial 


1 The writer received this information during a conversation with a sansei minister on 
17 Mar. 1995. 

2 Charles Burress, "Painful Anniversary for Japanese Americans: Sansei, Children of 
Internees," San Francisco Chronicle. 19 Feb. 1994, 15-16. 
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discrimination, Nisei biculturality, their defensive posture related to incarceration, 
non-verbal communication, and their inherited Japanese cultural values. 

Miyoshi concludes in her research that the pain suffered by Issei and Nisei has 
been passed down to the Sansei generation through non-verbal cues the Sansei do not 
understand. Nisei parents do not understand why Sansei children feel something else- 
the Japanese part in them, even though they grew up in white society. 3 

The Sansei's View on the Nisei 

The Nisei's suffering and sacrifice are "loyalty payments" to both heritage, 
American and Japanese. The Nisei's sacrifice was dramatically demonstrated in the 
celebrated all-Nisei "suicide" battalion of the 442nd. Sansei wonder why Nisei parents 
do not talk about their experiences and have difficulty in understanding the behavior of 
their parents in light of the ideals of American democracy. 4 
Judv Tachibana Views Sansei 5 

One of the findings in the Sansei Legacy Project is an ability to sort out what part 
of being Sansei comes from a Japanese home and what part come from American culture. 
For example, assertiveness is valued in American culture, but a Japanese background 
encourages people to hold some things back. Clarifying the sources of these values helps 
Sansei establish their identity. 

Research and the process of sharing experiences sharpens Sansei understanding 
that they are vulnerable and that they are sensitized on the issue of civil rights for 
themselves and other disadvantaged groups. 


3 Judy Tachibana, "Scholar/Therapist Encounter Dialogue Between Nisei, Sansei," 
Hokubei Mainichi [North America Daily Newsl. 21 July 1992,1. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Judy Tachibana, "History Haunted Kids of Internees," Sacramento Bee. 19 Nov. 
1993, B 1-2. 
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Appendix D: Churches in the Camps and Today 
Ministry in the Camos 1 

Lester Suzuki recalls that the ministry in the relocation centers was not 
functionable because of life conditions in the camps. Japanese values of honesty, 
integrity, self-reliance, and a sense of pride could not be practiced under the shadow of 
guns in watch towers and free food and shelter from the government. 

Sermons Preached in the Camps 

Suzuki analyzed preachers' sermons in the camps and saw a sense of anger, but 
looking over the sermon topics and reviewing sermons he says that the majority of the 
sermons were time-honored messages of hope, encouragement, faith, and love, and 
messages on how to deal with the day-to-day situations and did not truly address the 
justice issues. 

Visiting Caucasian preachers were restricted on what to preach to receive 
permission to visit the camps. They were given specific orders not to preach on 
administrative matters and not to incite the people in any way. Methodist Bishops and 
learned Methodist preachers, especially from the West Coast, were not too helpful. It 
can be said that the Methodist Bishop, with more church members and more Methodist 
ministers incarcerated in the centers, could have given more time and energy in 
visiting or speaking against the injustice of the internment. 

Churches Involvement with the Issues Related to the Internment 
Manzanar Pilgrimage 

Recapturing Camp life Experience by having services on the Camp site. 


1 Lester Suzuki, Ministry in the Assembly and Relocation Centers of World War II 
(Berkeley, Calif.: Yardbird Publishing, 1979), 354, 356, and 357. 
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The Plague of Manzanar 

IN THE EARLY PART OF WORLD WAR II, 110,000 PERSONS OF JAPANESE 
ANCESTRY WERE INTERNED IN RELOCATION CENTERS BY EXECUTIVE 
ORDER NO.9066, ISSUED ON FEBRUARY 19, 1942. 

MANZANAR, THE FIRST OF TEN SUCH CONCENTRATION CAMPS, WAS 
BOUNDED BY BARBED WIRE AND GUARD TOWERS, CONFINING 10,000 
PERSONS, THE MAJORITY BEING CITIZENS. 

MAY THE INJUSTICE AND HUMILIATION SUFFERED HERE AS A RESULT OF 
HYSTERIA, RACISM AND ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION NEVER EMERGE AGAIN. 

CALIFORNIA REGISTERED HISTORICAL LANDMARK NO. 850 PLAQUE 
PLACED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND RECREATION IN 
COOPERATION WITH THE MANZANAR COMMITTEE AND THE JAPANESE 
AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE, APRIL 14, 1973. 


Memorial Service 2 

We are fellow travellers, you and I, on a journey to the past. 
We are the elders. We are the young. 

We are Buddhist. We follow Christ. 


We, all of us, are believers in our heritage. We stand on ground 
to be named Japanese. We affirm what is good and just in America. 

A; id so we, a people of two worlds, journey to a place between the two. 


A place of 'in-between,' a place of wilderness. A place of shame 
and bitter tears. We come. . . . 


2 Litany recited at the pilgrimage service, 28 Apr. 1990. 
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We come as pilgrimage to a shrine, in solemn awe our tributes cast. In part to 
remember, while wanting to forget. 

Indeed, a deep urge has called me, brought me to this holy ground. 
For I sense I belong here, it is here my people wept. 


A land of sorrow, it is true, through bittersweet is our moment, 
for we stand in the early dawn of the rising sun. . .her name, 
'Redress. 

Our emotions are varied. From lingering anger which bums with contempt to 
sighs of satisfaction, the apology complete. We take a moment now to share, the 
burden or the blessing. 

(Small Group Interaction) 


We dedicate ourselves before God and one another, to keep alive a\the memory, to 
speak of Manzanar to our young. 

We shall not forget. 


For in telling and retelling of our poeple's plight, our children are nurtured, 
respecting those who have gone before. 

We shall not forget. 


To keep alive the corporate memory does justice to us all. But in this moment, 
we pause especially to do justice to one who stands apart: Senator Spark 
Matsunaga. Let us give thanks. 

(Period of Silence) 


0 Creator God, breathe into us your spirit, that we might carry in our bones the 
passion of this moment, returning to our communities giving life, enthusiasm 
and energy for the common good. 

We shall not forget. 

Executive Order No. 9066 Commemoration. Paul Tsuneishi's letter to the editor 
of Circuit West reflects on hard life situations of Japanese Americans even in an area of 
church growth. 

On Wednesday, August 10,1988, President Ronald Reagan signed into law 
legislation providing an aplogy for the internment of Japanese Americans in ten 
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internment camps during World War II, as well as monetary compensation for an 
estimated 60,000 still alive 46 years after Japanese Americans were interned. 

In the Spring of 1975 some of us in the San Fernando Valley began an organized 
effort to move for legislation to redress the loss of our civil rights when we were 
interned.... 

A resolution to atone for the injustice done to Americans of Japanese ancestry was 
adopted by the Southern Califomia-Arizona Conference at its annual meeting in 1975. 
The resolution noted that at the time of the internment approximately 6,000 of the 
internees were members of the Methodist Church and that the internment resulted in the 
closure of some 37 Methodist Churches and congregations. 

Today, 46 years later, Japanese United Methodist Churches still have not 
recovered from that trauma, and only one Japanese United Methodist Church has been 
chartered in the last 10 years. That church, West Valley United Methodist Church, that 
was chartered last June, has nine members and supporters who were involved in that 
drive for legislation that started in 1975. 

Today, as then, racial discrimination is, in my view, still the called to move 
beyond resolutions and rhetoric to make right the wrong so that we may all become 
whole, for the injustices of race, class and sex make us less than we can be. 3 

Lovaltv to Whom: U. S. Government or Justice? 

The following partial testimoty given by Mr. Satoru Tsuneishi. 4 

"I had studied American history after I immigrated to this country, and I knew 
why the early settlers rebelled against England, and that I had counselled internees who 
had come to a called meeting to listen to what the resisters of conscience had to say." 

3 Paul Tsuneishi, Lay Leader, West Valley United Methodist Church, Chatsworth, 

Calif.. "Letter to the Editor." Circuit West. 26 Aug. 1988, 3. 

4 From "A Testimony," by Satoru Tsuneishi to the Congressional Commission on the 
Wartime Relocation and Internment of Civilians in Los Angeles, California, 1981. A copy of the 
testimony was obtained from Mr. Paul Tsuneishi's personal files. 
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Brian Misaka's View 


The single most powerful tool that we possess to manage our feelings about way 
we feel about the past. Forgiveness is your key to freedom from troubling emotions 
regarding the internment process. 5 


5 Brian Misaka, "Japanese Internment: Freedom Through Forgiveness," Rafu Shimpo 
[Los Angeles Daily News], 18 Mar. 1995, 3. 
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